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A Hitherto Unpublished Story of Rare 


Charm by 





Thomas Hardy 
Norman Duncan 
Margaret Cameron 





MARK TWAIN 


HIS is a strangely delicate and beautiful story of dream ad- 
venture— My Platonic Sweetheart,” the great author called 
it. Through it breathes something of that same tender and 
exquisite feeling for girlhood that one finds in his “Joan of Arc.” 


Among the other distinguished contributors are - 


W. D. Howells 
Alice Brown 


Perceval Gibbon 
Richard LeGallienne, etc. 


STEFANSSON'S 


Own Story of 
His Four Years 
In The Arctic 





HIS remarkable narrative will 

begin in the Christmas number. 
In it Mr. Stefansson will tell for the 
first time the story of his journeys 
covering more than 10,000 miles, 
his finding of the Blond Eskimos, 
and his life among them. A fasci- 
nating account of the most impor- 
tant expedition of recent years. 
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SEVEN NOTABLE 
SHORT STORIES 

















By Rex Beach 


Author of “ The Spoilers,” “ The Silver Horde,” 
“The Ne’er-Do-Well,” etc. 





IG, buoyant, brac- 

ing, this new story 
surges along through 
stormy seas of excite- 
ment to its final anchor- 
age in the placid depths 
of love. Yes, love is 
here—the strong, pas- 
sionate love of a man 
for his heart’s desire. 
Revenge is here—the 
hot, reeking revenge of 
the Sicilian Mafia. Cor- 
ruption is here—poli- 
tical corruption which 
leads to riot. And 
through all these scenes 
of violence and blood- 
shed there flows a 
steady stream of the 
genuine Rex Beach humor—the humor of. brilliant 
phrase and ludicrous situation. 





REX BEACH 


Like his books of the lawless North, this new novel 
will quicken every heart that pumps red blood, and 
while in real life one does not care for overmuch slaughter, 
yet in fiction the guns boom softly, and we remember 


only the tenderness of the meetings of lovers as we close 
the book. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 








GILBERT PARKER’S Great Serial 
“THE JUDGMENT HOUSE” 


THE VOICE 


By MARGARET DELAND 


Author of “ The Iron Woman,” “ The Awakening of Helena Richie,” etc. 


NEW Dr. Lavendar story and a new heroine 

—two Margaret Deland treats which make the 
perfect holiday book for reading or giving. By way 
of good measure, this = 
story is located in Old 
Chester. 

Philippa is the girl— 
an old-fashioned _ little 
thing, full of pleasant 
silences and soft gayety 
and simple, startling truth- 
telling. Her father is a | 
religious fanatic, who has | 
experienced a deep and | 
mystic religious revelation, 
and her lover is the ortho- 
dox village parson whose 
unconscious affection for 
Philippa is most skilfully 
portrayed. 

The parson’s wooing of Philippa, the girl’s affection 
for her eccentric father, and the final triumph of the little 





From THE VOICE 


blind god, make indeed a quaint and charming story. © 


It fairly overflows with the same mellow humor and pas- 
sionate sympathy, the tenderly human characters and 
literary excellence that have given “The Iron Woman” 
and “ Dr. Lavendar’s People” their rank as modern classics. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cover in colors. $1.00 net. 
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BRITAINS NEW AMBASSADOR 


Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, who will succeed Mr. Bryce as British Ambassador at Washington. He is fifty-three years old and has had a distinguished 
career in the diplomatic service. He acted as third secretary at Washington in 1886, served later at Brussels and Tokio, was transferred back to Washington 
in 1893, and has held posts at Cairo, Berlin, Constantinople, St. Petersburg, and Teheran. Since 1908 he has represented Great Britain at Stockholm 
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COMMENT 


True to Tradition 

We take it for granted that HaArprEr’s WEEKLY will 
he the official organ of the new administration.— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


Harrer’s Werekty has been an organ of the 
American people through fourteen administra- 
jions, and has no intention of shifting its alle- 


fiance. 


For Prompt and Thorough Action 

Mr. Witson’s announcement that he will eall 
an extra session not later than April 15th to revise 
the tariff has won general approval, and now the 
talk relates to scope and method. In our judg- 
ment, Speaker Ciark hits the nail on the head 
when he declares that the revision “should touch 
every schedule in the law.” 

From the moral point of view, the commitment 
of the Democratic party is complete and un- 
equivoeal. It has promised that just as soon as 
the people give it the power it will begin to relieve 
them of the burdens of unjust and unnecessary 
tariff taxation. To.this pledge there has been 
added also a promise to do the work by such steps 
and processes as will obviate any undue disturb- 
anee of business, and that, of course, is an addi- 
tional reason for beginning it promptly; for the 
sooner it is begun the more time there will be for 
doing it carefully and with reasonable deliberation, 
and the less oceasion there will be for anything 
like precipitancy or violence. There is simply no 
excuse whatever, so far as regards the party’s 
platform or the utterances of its candidates, for 


either delay or hesitation. The country fully ex- * 


pects the change, is prepared for it, and is not 
afraid of it. The party has not merely promised 
to make it, but has promised to set to work on it 
at onee, and in a fashion that of itself demands 
a prompt beginning. 

The argument from expediency is just as plain 
and just as convincing, and it is so whether the 
country or the party is considered. 

As to the country, there is nothing to gain, and 
there is something to lose, by keeping business in 
snspense. Not even the highly protected interests 
would really profit by such a course. They, too, 
want to know precisely what the change is to be, 
and the sooner everybody knows the better. More- 
over, as it happens, the times are good. People 
are cheerful and hopeful and in the right mood 
to face any kind of change in business conditions 
and to make good use of the opportunities pre- 
sented by the new order. 

As to the party, its true interest in the matter 
also seems to us quite plain. If recent  his- 
tory has proved anything about American _poli- 
ties, it is the expediency of keeping pledges and 
the folly of breaking them. The one other thing 
that stands out most conspicuously as an_ ever- 
present danger to parties and causes is the tempta- 
tion to listen to the pleas of special interests in- 
atead of attending solely to the demands of the 
whole people as expressed at the polls. If the 
Democratic party is in any doubt as to the way 
of its own salvation, it has only to consider the 
present plight of its historical opponent, the Re- 
publican party. 

If that is not enough, it can go back to its own 
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experience the last time it was in power. Then as 
now it was put in power to reform the tariff, and 
we defy the subtlest apostle of the policy of delay 
and shillyshally to point out wherein it profited 
either by postponing its task or by shrinking from 
thoroughness in the doing of it. True, the post- 
ponement in that instance was not entirely the 
party’s fault. It fell heir to a panic, and was 
compelled to deal first with a situation not of its 
own making. But no such situation confronts it 
now. Everything is favorable to prompt, honest, 
and thoroughgoing action. 


For Tariff Reform by Tariff-Reformers 

For of course promptness alone will not be 
enough. The work should be done speedily, but it 
must also be done right. It must be done sincerely 
and it must be done competently. 

That is to say, it must be done by men who un- 
derstand it and who heartily believe in it. 

On this point, too, plain speech is best. Be- 
lieving as we do that both the future of the party 
and the welfare of the country are involved in 
the present handling of this issue, we for one 
must decline to be mealy-mouthed about it. We 
are too intensely concerned to speak about it other- 
wise than precisely as we feel about it. <A great 
and just cause, for which the best and wisest men 
in this country have been fighting for generations, 
has won a complete victory in the election, and the 
fruits of that victory remain to be secured. It 
will be an unpardonable thing if we are deprived 
of them by any cowardice or. by any treachery or 
hy any weakness in the very hour of our long- 
deferred triumph. 

We have just seen what comes of tariff revision 
by the friends of high protection. Of that there 
is now no danger. Twenty years ago we saw what 
came of tariff revision when intrusted to half- 
hearted tariff-reformers. Of that there zs some 
danger, and it is the duty of every sincere tariff- 
reformer, of every true Democrat, to be on guard 
against it. 

A direct responsibility will rest, of course, on 
every Democrat in either House of the newly 
elected Congress, as well as on the President-elect. 
But according to the regular processes of legisla- 
tion three men will have to bear the main burden 
of it—the President himself, the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, and 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. 
The President is named, and we know that we can 
trust him. The chairman of the great House com- 
mittee is as good as named, and him also we know 
that we can trust. The third of the triumvirate 
is not vet named. 

In the actual framing of recent tariff laws the 
holder of that third place has really had the most 
potent voice of all. Atprica had more to do with 
the final form of the Payne bill than Payne had, 
and more to do with the final form of the DiIncLEY 
bill than Dineitry had. What is still more to the 
point, when the Wison-Gorman bill went to 
CLEVELAND for his signature, it was more GORMAN’S 
bill than it was Witson’s. 

To ignore these facts and their significance 
would be as culpable as it would be useless. The 
Democratic majority of the next Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance should be made up of men 
sincerely devoted to tariff reform. Above all, the 
chairman of that committee should be a man 
whose devotion and soundness are no more open to 
question than is Oscar UnpERwoop’s or Wooprow 
WILSON’s. 

The question as to whether the Congress in 
extra session should take up other legislative 
subjects is one not to be decided in a _ hurry. 
Again, in our opinion, Speaker CiarKk does well 
to pronounce it “a matter for counsel,” without 
undue anticipation of the judgment of the in- 
coming President, upon whose shoulders devolves 
the moral, if not the technical, responsibility for 
the line to be followed. 


Loose Talk about a ‘Money Trust ” 

Newspaper head-lines are powerful factors in 
forming public opinion. One is tempted to para- 
phrase a famous remark and declare: Let me write 
the head-lines and I eare not who writes the articles 
beneath them! Almost any phrase, if repeated 
often enough in big type, will win a wide accept- 
ance among the careless and ignorant. 

Tt will be that way, no doubt, with the phrase 
“Money Trust.” now in such common use by the 
newspapers when they speak‘ of the investigation 
being conducted by the Pujo committee of the 
House of Representatives. Here is the Sun, for 
example, which emphatically denies that there is 
any such thing; yet it uses the phrase in its own 
head-line, where it is doubtless read by hundreds 
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who never read the Sun’s vigorous arguments on 
the subject. Last week it appeared in the heading 
of a letter to the Sun from Mr. SamMuret UnrTeEr- 
MEYER, commonly regarded as the moving spirit 
of the investigation, in which he himself explicit- 
ly disclaims any belief in the existence of a money 
trust properly so called. 

Coming from a man of Mr. UNTERMEYER’S 
known views and position—he is attorney to the 
committee—what he says on this point is worth 
circulating. He quotes from an address he de- 
livered before the inquiry began, as follows: 


If it is expected that any Congressional or other 
investigation will expose the existence of a “ money 
trust” in the sense in which we use the word “ trust ” 
as applied to unlawful industrial combinations, that 
expectation will not be realized. Of course there is no 
sueh- thing. There is no definite union or aggregation 
of the money powers in the financial world. There 
certainly is none that can be said to be in violation of 
existing law. 

Mr. UnterMeyer’s letter is strongly criticized. 
We ourselves should be disposed to criticize his 
apparent notion that illegality is part of the 
definition of. a trust. But what he says here 
might, if it were read widely enough, tend to cor- 
rect the impression that a veritable “money 
trust ” has been traced to its‘ lair. 

Mr. UnterMeyer argues, however, perhaps cor- 
rectly, that a small group of great financiers, con- 
trolling many’ corporations, do have too much 
power over credit in this country. That, if true. 
is important, and a matter of public interest. It 
must be considered and dealt with in any compre- 
hensive plan to improve and modernize our finan- 
cial system. Put sensational talk about a “ money 
trust” does not help to form the public opinion 
needed for that great reform. 


For Monetary Reform 

Commenting in a speech in Tacoma on October 
23d, on Mr. Morean’s exploits in the panie of 1907, 
Georce Frep Wiiuiams, of Massachusetts, said: 


What Morcan did was to pass the money among 
Wall Street speculators, while business men who 
needed it were forced to go to the wall or borrow at a 
high rate of interest. In a time like this we want no 
more Presidents of the United States who will take 
the money that has been obtained from the people by 
means of taxation and give it to a trust magnate 
for the purpose of spreading it among Wall Street: 
speculators. ‘ 


You are right, Georce. In times like these we 
don’t want that done. In panic times we may want 
desperately to have it done again, for it was the 
way to check a panic. 

What we want in times like these is such a 
recasting of our monetary system that such des- 
perate expedients as Mr. Morcan and Mr. Cortet- 
you used with such courage and success may never 
again be necessary; a system under which the neces- 
sary volume of money will come out automatically 
in response to the demands of a crisis, and go 
back after the crisis is passed. 

Talk it up, Grorce Frep! Talk it up! Now is 
the time when business is prospering and nobody 
is frightened, and we have in sight a Democratic 
government strong enough to pass any good law 
on whieh its members can agree. 


The Future of the Republican Party 

President Butter. of Columbia, distinguished 
himself as an apologist of the Republican party 
before the election; but we can only partly agree 
with what he now says about that party’s future. 
He himself remarks that political prophecy is al- 
luring and dangerous, and it is both—never more 
so than at present. Our party alignment has been 
swiftly and confusingly altered. The Republican 
party’s future depends not only on itself, but also 
on the course of both the Democrats and the Bull- 
Moosers. 

For it would be arbitrary to assume that ours 
is going to remain a two-party system. It is just 
as well to remember that in a number of other 
countries that ‘system does not prevail. It is 
customary to speak as if it still prevailed in Eng- 
land, but over there the Labor party is a pretty 
well-established ‘and effective institution. There 
are not wanting-among ourselves thinkers who hold 
that we shall have to come to a three-party or four- 
party arrangement before long, and who would 
even welcome the change. While we ourselves 
tind the possibility disquieting, we cannot agree 
with Dr. Butier when he apparently dismisses it 
as negligible. 

Neither can we quite agree with him that both 
the Republican and Democratic parties are bound 
to persist “because each is founded on a principle 
of governmental interpretation which grows out 
of the very structure of our government itself.” 
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Each is so founded. But did not both the Fed- 
eralist and the Whig parties stand for the same 
“principle of interpretation ” now represented by 
the Republican party, and are not both dead and 
buried ? 

Not that we are ready to predict speedy extinc- 
tion for the Republican party. Not at all. On 
the contrary, we are glad to agree with Dr. BurLes 
that its still loyal adherents should set to work 
promptly to rid it of the weaknesses that have 
so nearly destroyed it. One of these he names 
correctly—the atrocious Southern policy which 
has so long kept its conventions unrepresentative 
and offered such an open temptation to manipula- 
tion and corruption. That canker must be cut out. 
The Republican rotten boroughs must be deprived 
of their power in the party councils. It would 
be well worth the cost and trouble of a special 
national convention if this urgently necessary 
piece of political surgery could be accomplished 
before the party again asks favor of the country. 

The other plainly necessary measure Dr. ButTrer 
does not suggest, and it is not quite so simple. 
It is for the party to free itself, and to convince 
the country of its freedom, from the control of 
special interests that demand governmental favors. 
That does not mean that it must abandon the 
theory of protection. Unfortunately, enough Amer- 
icans believe in protection to insure that some 
party shall continue to advocate it. But the time 
has come when no party can live by exchanging 
governmental favoritism for financial and other 
support in campaigns. 

These two sins of the Republican party have 
been the main factors in its undoing. It is not 
prophecy, but plain common sense, to say that 
it cannot hope to be again successful until in 
respect of both it shall convincingly mend its ways. 


The Higher Journalism 

For solemn misrepresentation, accompanied by 
an equally solemn pretense of fairness, we have 
not yet seen anything quite equal to the Outlook's 
leader on the Democratic victory. The climax is 
reached in the positive assertion that concerning 
boss rule the Democratic platform is “ absolutely 
silent ”—to which the Swn replies by quoting in 
full from that same platform about the longest 
and strongest plank ever drafted on that subject. 
But to our mind there is an even cooler disregard 
both of the truth and of the public’s intelligence jin 
the statement, also perfectly positive, that by 
electing Wooprow Witson we have actually 
strengthened boss rule “in every State and prob- 
ably in every district in the United States”! 

Comment on that statement from Essex County, 
New Jersey. should be interesting. Still more 
interesting, however, is the psychological state of 
minds that can reconcile it with the Outlook’s 
recent assurance that it is not a party organ, but 
still, as always, “absolutely ” independent. 


Not Quite All Bluff 

Of course Senator Drxon’s confident predictions 
of a landslide for Roosrvent were nine-tenths 
bluff, but probably the other tenth was a sincere 
illusion of the emotions. 


In Hard Luck 


Even ladies of uncertain age might not decline to 
lave a birthday, provided it could be signalized as 
VINCENT ASTOR’s was.—The Evening Sun. 


The papers say that Vincent on his birthday 
came into about seventy millions. We don’t sup- 
pose our neighbor is serious in suggesting that 
that is an experience that would look tempting to 
a sensible lady of uncertain age. A snowball is 
a good thing if you want one, but an avalanche is 
inconvenient. It sweeps one off his feet and is 
liable to leave him out of sight or with his feet 
sticking out of a hard snow-bank. A dollar is a 
good thing, but an avalanche of dollars is some- 
thing to get’ from under. 

The important thing to a young man is the 
development of his manhood. An avalanche. of 
dollars is not good for that. It is likely to crush 
him out of shape. A mature and _ seasoned 
man like Mr. Carneciz or Mr. RocKerELLER may 
make a fair bluff of surmounting such a catas- 
trophe, but it’s hard on.a young fellow. It starts 
him with a great debt to society, dischargeable 
only by a man of first-rate talents and training, 
and hardly by him. We see remarkable efforts 
made by very remarkable men to discharge the 
obligations that naturally come with tumified for- 
tunes, and while they don’t wholly fail. their suc- 
cess is not impressive. These vast fortunes are 
symptoms of social disease; not very alarming, we 
hope, but apt to be bad for the individual patient 
on whom the dropsy fastens. 
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Young Mr. Astor, the papers say, has already 
bought himself two very high-power racing auto- 
mobiles, one of which ean go a hundred miles an 
hour! 

Golly! What chance has that boy got! 

Because a dollar, or a thousand dollars, or a 
hundred thousand doilars, or even in some cases a 
million, may be good at twenty-one, it does not fol- 
low that seventy millions at that age is not a 
ealamity. 


Blind Right ; 
A lady in Columbus who lately recovered her 


sight after four years of blindness says: 


I had no idea what frights women were making 
of themselves, though my club friends had given me 
the best word description they could of the changing 
styles of gowns. You know the lines of gowns have 
vastly changed in the last four years. I was shocked 
the first time I saw a lady fashionably attired after 
I recovered my sight, and, in fact, I have not yet be- 
come used to the change. 

Such fashions! I never thought women could dress 
themselves to look so ridiculous. In everything there 
has been improvement, it seems to me, except women’s 
dress. I cannot get used to that. ‘The scantiness of 
the dresses is almost shocking. 


We suspect this is a ease of being blind right. 
Current fashions in women’s clothes are consider- 
ably deprecated by lay observers. The toleration 
of them by the wearers seems curious, but, for 
that matter, the whole submission of women to 
fashions is curious. To open intelligent eyes on 
the prevailing modes after four years of blindness 
was a shock which it behooves the artificers of 
styles to appreciate. Fashions are changed alto- 
gether too much for the sake of change, and to 
compel women who like to be in the mode to buy 
new clothes. The business of designing women’s 
clothes seems to have been corruptly commercial- 
ized. What is sought is not beauty, but. sales. 
Brother Box has raised a banner of reform in this 
matter. He is a good hand to carry it, and the 
reform is important both as affecting the high cost 
of living and for the sake of common sense and 
the embellishment of creation. 


Working-girls and Their Clothes 

There was a considerable outery when the papers 
reported that Professor Stmon Parren, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, had said that working- 
girls did well to spend a large proportion of their 
earnings on dress, and might better run in debt 
to make a good appearance than not make it. 
That sounded like bad counsel, and Dr. Patren 
was guyed, rebuked, or reviled according to the 
talents of his critics. But his views, as set forth 
more precisely in the Sun last Sunday, are inter- 
esting, and certainly not unintelligent. He says: 


It is no evidence of leose morality when a stenog- 
rapher earning eight or ten dollars a week appears 
dressed in clothing that takes nearly all of her earn- 
ings to buy. It is a sign of her growing moral de- 
velopment. The well-dressed working-girl constitutes 
a tremendous influence for good, and she is the back- 
bone of many a happy home that is prospering under 
the influences that she is exerting over the household. 

It is as important for her to be neat and well 
dressed as it is for her to be accomplished about her 
work. Her employer is the first to notice her clothes, 
and when she appears prosperous and dressed with 
taste and dignity her salary will scon be raised until 
she is earning half as much again as she was when 
she began her employment at small wages. 

It is a mistake for the working-girl to continue to 
wear the same old clothes and hand over all her earn- 
ings to her family. By reason of her own disappoint- 
ment at not appearing prosperous she will become dis- 
couraged and will never increase her income, for the 
employer will soon learn to regard her as careless, and 
instead of advancing she will stand still, and in place 
of being an aid to her family she soon loses interest 
in ‘her own fortunes and also those of her family, 
whom she started out with the intention of helping. 

A girl of this type soon becomes a burden and a 
handicap to herself and her family, whereas the girl 
who spends her earnings on her clothes is not only self- 
respecting, but she learns to love nice clean things, and 
will ultimately love the better things of life and profit 
by her environment, so that she will become of much 
greater financial value to her family and exert a 
wonderfully effective influence upon her own life. 


Well, yes, Doctor; but, after all, “it depends.” 
Everything depends a good deal on circumstances. 
In France, we understand, girls whose parents 
are not well off work out to accumulate a dowry, 
and when they have got enough they get married. 
While they are saving money thus for a specific 
purpose they doubtless curb their propensity for 
garb. Dowries are not so much respected or ex- 
pected in this country, nor is marriage achieved 
in so matter-of-fact a way as in France, and we 
doubt if our girls give much thought to dowries. 
But it is true that a good appearance is valuable 
to them in getting married, and also in whatever 
employment they undertake, provided there is ef- 
ficiency and sound character back of it. It is a 





mistake to overdress one’s part. A stenographer 
does not do well to array herself like a successful 
actress or a Steel queen even if she has the honest 
money to do it; but to make herself neat, comely, 
and attractive is just as much the concern of the 
stenographer as of any other woman. She will 
always be a woman first and a stenographer next, 
and it will never pay her to negleet the woman. 

To dress perfectly the part of a stenographer is, 
of course, a very pretty exercise of taste, and offers, 
no doubt, a very generous opportunity for ex- 
penditure. Her clothes must be working-clothes, 
but there is nothing against their being the best 
she ean afford. They may be too showy or too 
frail or too elaborate, but they ean’t be too good. 

A young man, newly come to employment in 
an office in Wall Street, said: “I had to make 
an abstract of a matter, and I asked one of the 
stenographers to come over with me to Sum- 
mertides. That girl!—do you know, when I had 
got my hat, there she was with her hat on, and 
her note-book wrapped in white paper, pulling on 
long white kid gloves. I could have sat down 
with a feather! Instead of which we took the 
elevator and tripped off together, exchanging light 
discourse. I say, those stenographer girls are 
wonderful.” 

That is the American of it, isn’t it? Nobody 
in this country intends to keep her place if she can 
help it. She proposes that it shall be not a place, 
but a step, and she dresses, if she can, to fit that 
conception. 

Who shall say that that is not right, that that 
is not the spirit that makes civilization? Chris- 
tianize savages, and the best of them at once aspire 
to clothes, and then to better clothes. They want 
to be like civilized people. The shop girls have 
the same desire. They want to be more like the 
most civilized people they see. Possibly the as- 
piration finds expression in too costly a hat, but 
in itself it is good. “Costly thy habit as thy purse 
can buy,” said Larrres, and that is the rule about 
clothes unless the purse is so stuffed that clothes 
need no longer be related to it, and then they must 
be governed by taste. 

A lot of “ifs” and “buts” must be adjusted 
to Dr. Patren’s remarks to make them critic- 
proof, but in the main they have sense. But, oh, 
girls, don’t skimp your stomachs to adorp your 
heads! Health is beauty as well as power to work. 


First Aid to the Illustrious 

Notice is hereby given to ali public men that 
newspapers and periodicals are constantly printing 
things about them. In giving this notice we feel 
that we are performing a grave and important 
serviee. While it is true that most prominent 
persons the world over subscribe to clipping bu- 
reaus, and with their own eyes or the eyes of their 
secretaries eagerly scan every published line about 
themselves, yet they forget all about their pub- 
licity whenever anything adverse finds its way 
into print. It seems as if they have to be shaken, 
awakened, aroused, and shrieked at before they 
can discover anything hostile. Almost invariably 
they begin their reply with the pompous protesta- 
tion, “ My attention having been called.” 

Mayor Gaynor recently wrote to Arcutpatp R. 
Watson, Corporation Counsel: “It has been called 
to my attention that the Evening Post published 
a statement,” ete. Also the Hon. Wintt1am Suuzer, 
in the heat of the campaign, issued at Pulaski, 
New York, a signed statement beginning: “ My 
attention has been called to an article,” ete. 

These instances are quoted oniy as examples of 
a habit well-nigh universal among men in public 
life. The history of the habit, if traced by a 
competent psychologist, would probably find its 
origin in the ancient contempt affected for the 
users of ink. It is odd that the habit should per- 
sist in these days, when getting one’s name in the 
paper is the surest formula for fame. And surely 
our great men would drop the phrase forever if 
they knew that using it always evokes laughter 
from the stereotype-room to the top of the build- 
ing. f 
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Dr. Horace Howard Furness 
By John Jay Chapman 

Ir is every one’s duty to set down notes about the 
remarkable persons he has met. The world is richer 
for such pictures, and the makers of them, however 
humble, deserve the gratitude of posterity. Dr. 
Furness was at the time of his death the most famous 
of American scholars. The sixteen great volumes of his 
Variorum Shakespeare are like the Fondaco dei Te- 
deschi at Venice—a casket and a monument, a thing 
of beauty and a symbol of ancient wealth. 

In one of his prefaces Dr. Furness says that every 
textual variant of the volume in question has been 
thrice verified by himself. These textual variants or 
alternate readings are the ashes of the various texts 
that have successively been evolved and destroyed by 
one and another of Shakespeare’s editors since the 
earliest times, and these ashes are preserved, lest per- 
chance a little scrap of gold should somewhere be left 
among them, or lest there should lurk in them some 
gleam of the life of that phoenix that flew forth out of 
them. 

But the labor of endless textual detail is only one 
feature of Dr. Furness’s work on Shakespeare’s 
monument. The other sides of his work are less dread- 
ful to think of. His aim was to bring the substance 
of all the books ever written about Shakespeare into 
the compass of a single edition.. Any other man would 
have attacked his work like a beaver. Dr. Furness 
attacked it like a bee. His sunny disposition turned 
the gigantie work into pleasure. And here a strange 
fact may be perceived—that Dr. Furness ended by 
weaving his own character and personality into this 
edition as completely as if he had been writing his 
memoirs, or making a portrait of himself for posterity. 
Furness’s notes and glossaries abound in that playful 
tenderness which I feel sure was the characteristic 
quality of Shakespeare himself. I am certain that an 
unwillingness to hurt any one’s feelings was the most 
noticeable quality in Shakespeare, and that this is 
why Shakespeare was so often called “gentle” by 
his contemporaries. (Imagine a stage-manager who 
should be nicknamed “ gentle ” to-day! ) 

If, as I just said, Dr. Furness has written him- 
self into these volumes, it is because in dealing with 
the Shakespeare legends he only takes what he loves, 
and he only loves thyme and sweet-william. If a 
subject displeases him, he drops it. For instance, he 
cannot bear to speak ill of such a good Elizabethan 
as John Payne Collier; and he, therefore, frankly 
says that no discussion of the Collier forgery question 
can be looked for from him. This is not what is called 
scholarship; but it is something better than scholar- 
ship, it is character, it is temperament, it is vitality. 

No great scholar has ever written such a good com- 
mentary on Shakespeare as Dr. Furness has writ- 
ten; because all great scholars are apt to become bores. 
It is really their duty and their destiny to be bores. 
Iiven A. C. Bradley, the latest and greatest of Shake- 
spearian scholars, is just a little, slightly a bore. 
The note of virtuosity is in him. Dr. Furness was 
really engaged in arranging, condensing, and tran- 
scribing the things that he thought vital in Shake- 
speare’s literary history. He was one kind of a 
scholar, but he belonged to that type and species of 
scholarship of which Bishop Perey and Walter Scott 
are examples, the species to whom literature is food 
and drink. To some modern scholars, literature is a 
dead body or at least a subject for vivisection—never 
a live animal to be stroked and talked to,’ befriended, 
lived with, laughed and cried over. 

Furness’s tone about his own views is so modest 
that he almost seems to have no views of his own; and 
when he suggests an idea of his own, he barely hazards 
it. and that in the fewest words. What great scholar 
ever did the like? Dr. Furness collects all the 
bones and tidbits from three hundred years of Shake- 
spearian controversy; and having laid them before 
you, scampers away with a jest. The result is that 
he has written enchanting commentaries which frame 
Shakespeare with a genial sort of foolery that is near 
kin to Shakespeare’s own spirit. 

This Variorum Edition will cause many old Shake- 
speariana to go out of print. The positive results of 
many a great commentator’s life may be embodied in 
an improved text; and the wagon-loads of disquisition 
which at first were essential soon became superfiuous 
through their very success. The same reasoning holds 
good in regard to the theories which course like dol- 
phins in Shakespeare’s wake, theories as to the chro- 
nology of the plays, theories as to the sources of their 
plots, and the metaphysics of their characters. A 
brochure upon any such topie will in a few years 
shrink and dry up till it can be carried in a mere foot- 
note. Indeed, any idea must be quite monumental at 
the beginning of its career, in order that posterity shall 
afford it more than an asterisk. 

The notes and disquisitions in the Variorum Edition 
give you all you are ever likely to want of a host 
ef old worthies and worthiesses who strutted their 
little day and penned with quill pens and steel pens 
their various comments. TI love the race of men who 
write notes on great books, whether on Dante or on 
Shakespeare. They collect miscellaneous information 
and they chatter like happy magpies. They keep 
literature alive, like Darwin’s earthworms, by creep- 
ing down out of sight and bringing new soil to the 
top. Without them some poets would be incompre- 
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hensible within a few decades after death. Dante 
would be unread to-day, Chaucer and Shakespeare 
would be almost gone, and Byron would be on the road 
to oblivion. To put all the Shakespeare chatterers into 
one great aviary, to tame them, docket them, assign 
them their perches and index them—this was the work 
of Dr. Furness’s life. The Variorum is really a Shake- 
speare library; and no private person has need to en- 
cumber his shelves with more authorities than this 
edition supplies. If a man wants to make a beast of 
himself, let him go to a public library. 

My acquaintance with Dr. Furness was slight, or 
rather, I should say, it was short, and did not occur 
till 1912, when he was in his seventy-ninth year. But 
the man himself cast back such a light on his books, 
and his books now begin to cast forward such a light 
on the man, that his image is very clear in my mind. 
It is the image of the perfect scholar, and of the great 
gentleman, through whom there yet shines a crystal 
idea of something nobler than either. He was al] his 
life a man of various social activities and of great 
influence; and this contact with life gave him a robust- 
ness and rotundity of nature which literary men often 
lack. 

He certainly was the most picturesque old gentle- 
man that I have ever known. He was short and stout 
—his head, with its large dome, was fringed with the 
most brilliant white hair—immaculate, gleaming hair. 
His gold eyeglasses, which were very transparent. and 
which magnified the gray eyes behind them, his elegant, 
delicate silver ear-trumpet— (more like some elfin horn, 
or the ornament of a fairy king or goblin herald, than 


a necessary instrument), that horn which was always’ 


at hand, always being adjusted to receive good news 
from the guest—his wonderful neatness and trimness 
—as if his waistcoat and watch-chain had been bur- 
nished upon him—as if his clethes were made of bronze, 
or as if he were a drawing by Ingres—all these things, 
as well as the smiling trustfulness (like that of a 
good child) with which he welcomed every one, took 
him out of the actual. You could not believe that he 
was true. He was as a picture, or as a character of 
the imagination. Of courseshe really did belong to a 
familiar epoch; but somehow his deafness had isolated 
him and surrounded him with an invisible hothouse. 
There was a bloom upon him; he radiated a sort of 
heaven-sent bonhomie. I am sure that if I had seen 
him in a railroad station without knowing who he was, 
I should have followed him home, tracked him to his 
habitat, so as to assure myself that he was an earth- 
born creature. 

Think of such a man’s having lived in the America 
of to-day! He might have come out of London in 
1811; he might have lived in Edinburgh in 1830. He 
was like Charles Lamb; he seemed to be clad in knee- 
breeches; he was all leisure, all literature, all tender- 
ness for the feelings of others. I am sure that this 
quality of hating to hurt any one’s feelings, of avoid- 
ing the unpleasant, must somewhere, somehow have 
run into vice with Dr. Furness. It is wrong to be so 
tender as he was. 

Dr. Furness, as every one knows, was deaf—so very 
deaf that one had to speak into his silver ear-trumpet 
and speak quite loudly in order to reach him. Yet his 
deafness never separated him from the rest of society, 
but on the contrary it joined him to others. His ex- 
pression of perfect benevolence and perfect accord, as 
he surveyed the dinner-table, his smile of expectation 
as he caught your eye, gave you something to say. 
You could not be dumb in his presence. In fact, his 
deafness had the very opposite influence to that which 
deafness usually has: it drew you out. He elicited ex- 
travagant sallies; he invited foolishness: and when 
foolishness came, he welcomed it as the Father in the 
parable weleomed the Prodigal. One knew all the 
while that somewhere in the middle of all this gaiety 
there lay a great renunciation. This power to give 
and take innocent pleasure is always bought with a 
great price. A big lump sum has been paid down at 
some time in the past, so great that the interest of it 
supports the donor forever after; he is care-free. 

Dr. Furness had cunning ways, he did cunning 
things; but they were always very clever. He himself 
was never deceived for a moment. He understood his 
drolleries well enough. When, for instance, I asked him 
why it was, or why he thought it was, that Fanny 
Kemble had singled out just him as the person to 
whom she should give Shakespeare’s gloves—he as- 
sumed the attitude of the ingénue in old English 
comedy—put his knuckles to his lips, looked archly 
at the ceiling, bent his head from side to side—‘I 
don’t know, I don’t know.” A lifelong familiarity 
with old English stage businesses had given him quite 
a battery of odd little gestures and tones of voice, 
which were as natural to him as they were unexpected 
by every one else. 

Dr. Furness had habits of a clockwork regularity. 
He rose at a certain hour, whatever it was, to the 
minute, and appeared at breakfast, which was a 
stately and sumptuous meal, long, luxurious, and social. 
Then he suddenly disappeared, and I don’t know what 
he did for several hours. He performed his Shake- 
spearian work in the middle of the night. After sit- 
ting up cracking jokes, or reading aloud, till twelve 
or one, he dismissed every one and sat down to work 
till cock-crow. His library was of that sort which is 
added to the house as a unity—is lighted from the top 
and surrounded inside with a baleony. The room was 
full of memorials, pictures, and photographs, and was 
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lined with all the books about Shakespeare, I sup- 
pose, in the world. In a smalJl vault or inner sanctu- 
ary beyond, a fire-proof holy of holies, he kept his 
first editions. He had all the folios and a whole lot of 
quartos. (I’m not sure that it is possible to have 
them all.) Here were kept other treasures more re- 
markable still—namely, fragments of Shakespeare’s 
muiberry tree, and a pair of gloves which originally 
belonged to Shakespeare’s theatrical properties, and 
which, after the playwright’s decease, were shipped to 
Avon from London together with the rest of his be- 
longings. These gloves are perhaps the most precious 
personal relic in the world. I do not know what 
doubts scholars may throw on their authenticity; but 
their history is well known and forms a part of the 
annals of the British stage. At any rate, I felt in look- 
ing on them an overwhelming belief in them—a pang 
of belief, such as no other personal relic ever gave me. 

I cannot say that I always agree with Dr. Furness’s 
views upon Shakespeare’s characters. This is a subject 
upon which the clodhopper has rights of opinion; and 
some of Dr. Furness’s theses seem to me to reflect his 
own temperament too closely—as, for instance, his views 
on the love affair between Anthony and Cleopatra. I 
mu&t confess that his opinions here seem to me to be 
misjudged and even fantastic. Dr. Furness’s romanti- 
cism has misled him. It is himself, not Anthony, him- 
self, not Shakespeare, that the seraphic Doctor has de- 
picted in his rhapsodical preface to his play. And yet 
this same enthusiasm which, in this case, betrays Dr. 
Furness is the pervading cause of his charm. Dr. 
Furness is never really interested in anything except 
the poetic part of Shakespeare. He deals with the other 
parts because they must be dealt with. But the 
reason for all the rest is not to be found in the rest; 
the reason lies in the poetry. Furness never forgets 
this; he is in love all the time. He had a sort of 
adoration for Shakespeare that a schoolboy has for an 
elder brother. When this quality gets into a book of 
any sort, the book becomes happy and vigorous. “ Isn’t 
he a glorious fellow? Did you ever hear anything 
like him?” This is what Furness seems to be con- 
stantly saying. : 

Such is the general nature of Dr. Furness’s contri- 
butions to Shakespeare’s criticisms. They sound so 
small and are so tremendous. For I suppose that the 
sunlight hidden everywhere in these big yellow volumes 
is enough to warm the earth. It will surely affect the 
disposition of all future commentators; and even the 
philologist, the comparative grammarian, the Indo- 
Germanic person may be softened, tinged, sweetened, 
and made into something more nearly resembling a 
human being, through contact with the unscientific, 
non-conclusive intellect of Horace Howard Furness. 


A short time before his death, Dr. Furness sent me a 
copy of his Phi Beta Kappa address entitled, “ Shake- 
speare, or What You Will”; and in thanking him 
for it I sent him the verses printed below, which thus 
became the occasion of this paper. His death fell 
like a curtain, unexpectedly, without illness, without 
premonitory old age; and, as it fell, it left him in 
our imagination just as he had always appeared, stand- 
ing in a sort of radiance. 


“Yes, I have seen the wreath of woven flowers 
That in your garden (which is Shakespeare’s 
mind) 
Have blossomed freshly through the dewy hours, 
And which the deaf, old gardener smiled to find. 


“Laughed as he found them—saved and wound and 
gave them: 
(The richest trophy that his life could bring), 
Shakespeare’s they are, and were, and he shal] have 
them . ; 
Forever as a fragrant offering. 


“So, on thy bier, old servant, tried and tender, 
Some loving hand may lay a paler sheaf; 
For none but Shakespeare might thy crimson render, 
Or match in words the greenness of thy leaf.” 





Correspondence 


“ MOOSETTES ” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., November 8, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Of all the absurdities and inconsistencies that 
were introduced in the late Presidential campaign by 
the “ Bull Moose” party, the most amusing was the 
invention of the name “ Moosette” for the female of 
the species. Can it be that the renowned hunter and 
naturalist, the Only Honest Man, has become a nature 
faker? He, at least, knows that the proper term is 
“Cow Moose,” and it is almost incredible that his 
misguided followers should. after: introducing this un- 
meaning and unscientific term, allow it to be supposed 
that it had His sanction. 

. I am, sir, 
FRANK JOHNSTON. 


APPROPRIATE 
SorENTO, ILL., November 6, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 


Sir,—Allow me to suggest the cowboy’s epitaph as 


politically. appropriate for T. R., namely: 
“Here lies T. R. 
He had his faults, but he done his damdest.” 


T am, sir, 
S. E. Cress. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN 


The United States Must Finance the Southern Republics to Prevent Foreign Complications 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


LOANS 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


to demand the attention of the Sen- 
ate will be the disposition of the 
loan conventions between the United 
aS yy. States and Honduras and the United 
i eran States and Nicaragua, which have 
FSO been pending for almost two years. 
re Both treaties were debated last 
session and allowed to go over without final action be- 
cause of the opposition they aroused. At the coming 
session, it is expected, an attempt will be made either 
to secure their ratification or to defeat them, as both 
Central-American republics are compelled to reorganize 
their finances, and unless they can be financed through 
American bankers, whose action depends upon the 
support given them by their government, the republics 
will turn to Europe tor financial assistance. 

Properly to understand the history of these treaties 
it is necessary to go back a few years when the affairs 
of Santo Domingo were in such a. chaotie condition 
that the United States had to step in and straighten 
them out. For years the Dominican republic had been 
suffering from revolutions, ineflicient and corrupt ad- 
ministration of the revenues, wasteful and illegal ex- 
penditures. As soon as a new president came into 
oflice (and the recognized way to office was through 
revolution) he proceeded to the payment of the ex- 
penses incurred by him and his leading supporters in 
securing the Presidency. No sooner was a President 
installed than he feared a revolution, and to prevent 
an uprising heavy payments were made to actual or 
potential enemies. 

In 1905 the republic was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
it was overloaded with debt, the principal of which it 
could not pay, and the interest was in default. Some 
of the debt was legitimately contracted, the rest con- 
sisted of claims of doubtful validity. British, French, 
and German creditors were pressing for payment. The 
situation generally was threatening. 

In this emergency Secretary Hay proposed that the 
United States should virtually take over the fiscal 
affairs of Santo Doniingo and administer its finances, 
and a treaty to that effect was duly signed by the 
representatives of the two governments and sent to 
tle Senate for ratification. The treaty, ratified in 
July, 1907, recited that debts amounting to $30,000,- 
000 had been created. “ many of doubtful validity in 
whole or in part.” and the Dominican government had 
effected a conditional adjustment and settlement with 
its foreign and domestic creditors by which the total 
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debt was to be satisfied for an amount not to exceed 
$17,000,000, ‘To pay this a New York. banking-house 
agreed to sell an issue of $20,000,000 Dominican 


honds, bearing five per cent. interest, payable in fifty 
vears and redeemable after ten vears at 102%, a sink- 
ing-fund for the redemption of the bonds to be created. 
The proceeds of the bond issue were to be applied to 
the payment of debts and claims, to the extinction of 
and harbor monopolies which were a 
burden on and hindrance to the commerce of the coun- 
try, and the balance remaining to the construction of 
railroads and other public improvements. The agree- 
ment on the part of the New York bankers was made 
conditional upon “the assistance of the United 
States in the collection of the customs revenues of the 
Dominican republic,” and this assistance was to be 
rendered by the President of the United States ap- 
pointing a general receiver of Dominican customs who 
was to have sole control of the collection of customs 
until. the bonds had been paid off. Stipulations were 
made for the proper distributions of the revenues, the 
proportion to paid’ to the bankers and to the 
Dominican government for its support, and it was 
aiso agreed that neither should the Dominican debt 
be increased nor the tariff duties modified without 
the consent of the United States. Virtually, and in 
effect, the Dominican republic made an assignment to 
the United States for the benefit of its creditors, and 
the United States was not only constituted the 
trustee of San Domingo, but was also appointed its 
receiver to carry on the business for the benefit of 
ali concerned. That treaty is now in foree, and 
under its provisions the revenues of the republic are 
being collected and disbursed by American officials. 
‘A certain area Central America has been no- 
toriously racked by revolution, and, by a sad history 
of turbulence and instability, has been robbed of the 
flourishing prosperity which should be its natural 
heritage.” Secretary of State Knox said in a speech 
delivered in) Philadelphia two years ago. Secretary 
Knox had in his mind at that time Honduras. Like 
Santo Domingo, Honduras was paying for its reck- 
lessness, dishonesty, and stupid political methods. It 
had borrowed heavily in’ Europe, and European 
bankers had charged a stiff price for the accommo- 
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dation. ‘The interest fell in arrears, creditors were 
pressing for payment and threatening unpleasant 


consequences, internal disturbances were a constant 





invitation to revolution. At this juncture a group of 
American bankers came forward and offered to refund 
the debt and place the finances of the republic on a 
healthy basis on very favcrable terms. The Domini- 
can agreement showed them that if a similar arrange- 
ment was made with Honduras it would be for the 
benefit of all concerned. Believing that a strong Hon- 
duras would tend enormously toward a stable and 
prosperous Central America, Mr. Knox explained, the 
Washington government sanctioned the plan, and 
negotiations were entered into for the conclusion of a 
treaty on the general lines of the treaty with Santo 
Demingo. , 

The Honduran treaty, unlike the Dominican 
convention, does not specify the debt owed by the 
republic, but states that the government of Honduras 
undertakes to make a contract providing for the re- 
funding of its internal and external debt and to place 
its finances upon a sound and stable basis, and for 
the future development of the country. 
ments of the United States and Honduras “ will take 
due note of all the provisions of the said contract, 
with a view to the faithful execution of the provisions 
of said contract, in order that all the benefits to 
Honduras and the security of the loan may at the 
same time be assured.” The loan, it is provided, 
shall be secured upon the customs of Honduras, and 
the government of Honduras pledges itself not to alter 
the import or export duties during the existence of 
the loan without consultation and agreement with the 
United States. During the life of the loan the cus- 
toms will be administered by a collector-general to be 
appointed by the Honduran government from a list 
of names proposed by the American fiscal agents and 
approved by the President of the United States, and 
the Honduran government “ will give this official full 
protection in the exercise of his functions. The gov- 
ernment of the United States will in turn afford such 
protection as it may find requisite.” 

This convention was signed in Washington on Janu- 
ary the tenth of last year. In transmitting it to the 
Senate for ratification President Taft referred to the 
efforts made by the United States for nearly a cen- 
tury to lend its moral support to the Latin-American 
republics. ‘ Now that the linking of oceans by the 
Isthmian Canal,” he said, “is nearing assured realiza- 
tion, the conservation of stable conditions in the 
adjacent countries becomes a still more pressing need, 
and all. that the United States has hitherto done in 
that direction is amply justified, if there-were no other 
consideration, by the one fact that this, country has 
acquired such vast interest in that quarter as to de- 
mand every effort on its part to’ make solid and 
durable the tranquillity of the neighboring coun- 
tries.” In no way, he said,-*“‘can our moral ac- 
countability be so potently met as by a practically 
helpful policy tending to insure peace among all the 
Central-American States.” All the Central-American 
republics, Mr. Taft pointed out, had at one time or 
another sought the assistance of the United States; 
“but it is Honduras, perhaps more than any other, 
that we have again and again assisted in the honor- 
able composition of its differences.” He referred to 
the hopeless financial condition of that country, “ tot- 
tering under a heavy obligation which it is not 
within its power to satisfy,” and the danger of per- 
mitting Honduras to be at the mercy of its creditors. 
“'The republic is freed from apprehension of interven- 
tion on the part of creditor nations,” he pointed out 
te the Senate as an additional argument why the 
treaty should be ratified. “Such intervention is an 
inherent right of sovereignty and, if unattended by 
territorial acquisition of American soil by a foreign 
power, this government would not necessarily oppose 
it, especially if our own offers for help were put 
aside. It is no part of the broad national policy of 
the United States to champion repudiation by its 
neighbors or to encourage them with the prospect of 
immunity for the irresponsible contraction of debts 
which they are not in a condition to discharge; but 
sound policy counsels our aiding them to get out of 
debt and to keep out of debt. It can in no wise better 
our good repute to turn a deaf ear to their appeals 
for a helping hand to lift them from the slough of 
default into which misfortune may have plunged 
them; nor could it improve the good-will in which 
we wish to live with our American congeners were 
we to leave them to make probably harsh terms 
with their alien creditors, with the alternative of 
remaining responsible to such international rights of 
redress as the injured parties might invoke.” In 
conclusion Mr. Taft-informed the Senate that Guate- 
mala had sought the friendly counsel of the United 
States regarding a projected foreign loan, and Nica- 
ragua would also ask the aid of the United States in 
effecting a readjustment of its finances. Subsequently, 
in June last year, a treaty on all-fours with that 
made by Honduras was entered into between the 
United States and Nicaragua, and these two treaties, 
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the Honduran and the Nicaraguan, can. be con- 
sidered together, as they both have the same purpose 
in view; if one is ratified, the other will be, and the 
arguments advanced against ratification apply with 
equal force to both. 

The argument advanced against American govern- 
ment action in the financial affairs of Honduras and 
Nicaragua was that it was a Central-American “ad- 
venture” which did not properly come within the 
scope of Federal action. It was a deviation from the 
traditional policy of the United States to hold aloof 
from interfering in the internal affairs of foreign 
countries; it was the first step to the establishment 
of a financial protectorate over Central America, and 
once the United States became involved in the finan- 
cial affairs of its neighbors there was no knowing to 
what lengths this country might be carried.’ The 
recognition of the loan contract by the United States 
—the agreement to “take due. note of all the pro- 
visions of the said contract ”’—gave the loan a stand- 
ing which otherwise it would not possess, and virtu- 
ally, it was asserted by the opponents of the treaty, 
made the United States responsible for the proper 
execution of the contract by the government of Hon- 
duras. They were further confirmed in this view of 
the treaty by the clause providing that the two 
governments “ will consult, in case of any difficulties ” 
with a view in order “that all the benefits to Hon- 
duras and the security of the loan may at the same 
time be assured.” This, it was asserted, made the 
United States responsible for the security of the loan, 
and should Henduras attempt to repudiate it or de- 
fault in the payment of interest or principal the 
owners of the bonds would be warranted in assuming 
that the United States would make the default good, 
either by compelling Honduras, by force if necessary, 
to observe its obligations or else by the assumption 
of the debt by the’ United States. Another objection 
raised was to article four, which provides for the 
appointment of a collector-géneral of customs, who 
is to have the full protection of the Honduran gov- 
ernment, and “the Government of the United States 
will in turn afford such protection as it may find 
requisite.” i 

What, it was asked, does this mean except that in 
case of difficulty the collector-general can appeal to 
the United States for protection, and the United 
States will then be compelled to afford that protection, 
even if it necessitated sending an armed force to 
Honduras. The custom-house is always the prize of 
a Latin-American revolution, and if there were no 
* custom-houses there would be fewer revolutions. ‘‘ The 

removal of the collecting function from local control,” 

Mr. Taft told the Senate, “takes away one of the 

main incentives_to revoluticnary disturbance, when 

the cupidity of turbulent malcontents is often excited 
by the material profit to be gained by an even brief 
control of the custom-houses.” If, then, there should 
be a revolution and the revolutionary party should 
gain control of the custom-houses and drive the Amer- 
ican collector-general out, he would invoke the help 
of his government, and the United States, instead of 
being merely a disinterested spectator of revolution in 

Central America, would become an active participant 

and liable at any time to intervene for the protection 

of creditors the security of whose loan it had assured. 

These arguments were suflicient to prevent the ratifi- 

cation of the treaties at the last session. 

In support of ratification it was urged that unless 
the United States rehabilitates the: finances of the 
Central-American republics it will either be done by 
foreign bankers with the consent of their governments, 
which might easily lead to international complica- 
tions, or else there will be no readjustment of the 
finances of Latin America, which will be an incentive 
to revolution and turbulence, compel the United 
States for its own protection to restore order, and in 
the end bring about much more serious complications. 

The justification for the United States supervising 
the collection of the Dominican customs, he said, was 
that it is incompatible with international equity for 
the United States to refuse to allow other powers to 
ake the only means at their disposal of satisfying 
the claims of their creditors and yet to refuse, itself, 
to take any such steps. He maintained that an 
aggrieved nation can, without violating the Monroe 
Doctrine, take any action it sees fit, provided that 
action does not change the existing form of govern- 
ment or the seizure of territory. The only way to 
collect a claim was Sy blockade or bombardment or 
the seizure of the custom-houses, and that is in effect 
possession, even if only temporary possession, of terri- 
tory, and brought in the United States as a party in 
interest, as under the Monroe Doctrine it could not 
permit the seizure of territory by a European power. 

The action of the Senate on these treaties will be 
awaited with considerable interest. Their ratification 
‘will, it is frankly recognized, write a new chapter in 
American ciplomacy.° 
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Belgian troops marching through Mustapha Pasha 
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Turkish artillery in retreat after the disastrous fighting at Kirk Kilisseh Turks reading the war bulletins at Constantinople 






































Bulgarian army supplies stored in a mosque “An army marches on its stomach.” The commissariat of the invading forces 
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THE FINANCIAL SIDE OF FOOTBALL 


BY EDWARD BAYARD MOSS 























Preliminary line-plunging practice at Princeton. 


PAyZROM the side lines it was a most im- 
())) pressive sight, this gathering of 
(3 es thousands of spectators from all 
Wa parts of the country for the greatest 


aal 





yx) quartering its quota of humanity. 
“It was as if a gaily woven curtain 
had been drawn over tne innumerable tiers of cement 
steps to hide, for a day, the bare gray lines of the 
vast amphitheater. When the two opposing elevens 
ran through the grilled gates and upon the lime-scored 
field for practice preliminary to the game, the 40,000 
persons who clung far above in serried rows sprang, 
too, into action. 

One side of the crescent-shaped structure bloomed 
forth in a crimson glow which swept in ripple after 
ripple from top to bottom of the stadium. Across the 
gridiron blue took the place of crimson, and the 
entire interior flamed with the colors of the rival 
universities. Lithe athletes clad in jerseys and mole- 
skin crouched along the white-lined gridiron. A mo- 
mentary lull, a shrill blast of the referee’s whistle, 
and the teams whirled together, grappling in the dust 
like angry dervishes battling for desert: supremacy. 

Deep down in the pockets of the foundation walls, 
far removed from the noise of cheers and conflict, men 
were counting money. Even the eleventh-hour re- 
ceipts at the gate aggregated thousands of dollars, 
while in the college communities proper other men 
were totaling sums which eventually amounted to 
more than $80,000. On the field of play the gridiron 

















Fielding H. (Hurry-Up) Yost, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan football coach, 
one of the most highly paid instruct- 
ors of gridiron tactics in the country 


glory of two universities hung in the balance. On the 
receipts of the game depended the future of a score of 
minor sports, for football is the fortune-maker of 
undergraduate athletics. 

Upon the revenue derived from this, the most im- 
portant and financially productive of all the games 
and pastimes played and indulged in by the collegi- 
ans, depends the success of other ’varsity teams and 
combinations, each of which claims its share of public 
recognition in its season. In the eastern and western 
universities there are but two sports that show a 
net profit at the end of each fiscal year. When the 
reports of the athletic associations are compiled it 
will be found that, aside from baseball and football, 
all organized sports ap- 
pear on the debit sheets 


One of the early-season training factors which adds to the expense of the great intercollegiate autumn sport 


stands about the football field prior to the big games, 
since a weak plank or bolt might give way under the 
weight of spectators and cause the collapse of a 
stand, maiming or killing several spectators, as has 
been the case several times in recent years. No team 
is expected to go into battle entirely unfamiliar with 
the offensive and defensive tactics of its opponents. In 
order to secure this advance information it is neces- 
sary that some of the coaches witness other games. 
Their traveling expenses are charged against the foot- 
ball account. Princeton spent $136 for this purpose. 
There are innumerable small details also. Omni- 
buses and livery service for the squad cost $109. The 
laundering of uniforms and underwear entailed the 





of the association. 
Football, then, is the 
Atlas of university ath- 
letics, bearing on_ its 
shoulders ‘the cost of all 
other sports except base- 
ball. Some years ago, 
when Columbia Univer- 
sity encouraged football, 
there was always a sur- 


plus in the athletic 
treasury. To-day condi- 
tions are far different. 


When the ban was placed 
on the game at the New 
York City institution the 
remaining sports suffered 
from severe financial 
stringency. The latest 
reports show that twelve 
of Columbia’s _ fifteen 
athletic teams failed to 
earn expenses. Basket- 
ball was the one real 
money-maker. More than 
$8,000 was needed to 
clear away this deficit. 
Were it not for the an- 
nual dues from students, 














faculty, and alumni, as 
well as a yearly sum 
from the university 
proper, there could be no 
organized sport at Co- 
lumbia. 

The athletic machine which produces this revenue 
also requires much financial oiling in order to work at 
high efficiency. A concrete example of what it costs 
for a gridiron campaign of about three months can be 
found in the report of the Princeton University Ath- 
letic Association. A late statement shows that the 
revenue derived from the season’s schedule amounted 
to $43,150 plus $1,145 for incidental receipts. As an 
offset to these figures the expense accounts contain 
some items which give an insight into the average 
expense of a big college football team. The Princeton 
squad during the season under review expended for 
traveling $2,790, and gave $6,281 as guarantees to 
visiting teams. Football suits, shoes, and similar 
supplies cost $3.425. ‘The expenses of the coaching 
committee were $611, and the cost of coaching proper 
was $4,985. Physicians’ services and medicines ate 
up another $2,000. The rubbers and rubbing material 
—- for $682, showing that even massage comes 

igh. 

This is by no means the end of the ledger. Officials 
are required at all games, and these former players 
must be paid for their time and services. The charges 
vary from $50 to $150 per game. Princeton spent $1,044 
in this manner, and $265 more for special police to 
check any disorder or panic that might arise during 
the contests. There is also a long string of minor 
items, small in themselves, but totaling a large sum 
when added. It required some $500 to repair the 
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Tackling-dummy practice on Soldiers’ Field, Cambridge. 
one of the expensive features of the Harvard football campaign 


This is 


expenditure of $138. Telegrams and postage accounted 
for another $100, and incidentals for almost twice that 
sum. A trifle over $400 was expended in sending the 
entire team to witness the Yale-Harvard game as a 
reward forgvaliant services on the gridiron for Prince- 
ton. The expenses of the captain and manager together 
amounted to $290, and printing and advertising cost 
$79 additional. The training-table was also a heavy 
drain on the treasury. Provisions for the football 
players were billed at $2,096, for the gridiron game 
cultivates a ravenous appetite. To this must be added 
$774 for wages of cooks, waiters, and dish-washers. 
There is, however, an offset here, since $1,120 was re- 
ceived as board from the athletes dining at the train- 
ing quarters, leaving a net expense of $1,950. 

This. list of disbursements appears formidable at 
first glance, but it will bear close scrutiny without 
showing a flaw of careless or wilful extravagance. The 
writer has acted as manager of a big football team 
in his playing days and knows the cost of catering to 
the demands and appetite of the football player. Sup- 
plies for the game and the participants run into heavy 
totals when it is considered that armor and uniform 
have to be purchased for squads comprising from 
twenty to forty players and substitutes. Shoulder, 
hip, and knee pads, head-harness, nose-guards, and 
special football shoes are expensive, and when one adds 
the cost of jerseys and sweaters, one can readily 
understand why expense accounts mount rapidly. 









































BAILEY’S MONUMENT 





ROBE were returning home from fish- 
NQG ing. It was in the spring, and, the 
ei wind was raw and damp. Our 


one ethane stories that were un- 
Ms believable; in fact, most of them 
were untrue. Cold and stiffened, we 
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SS finished one of his remarkable 
stories, and we were driving along with no sound but 
the rattle of one of the tires that was loose, we came 
in sight of a double row of dead trees that stood naked 
in the cold moonlight, against the sky. We knew 
vaguely the story about them, but we wanted to hear 
about them again, and one of the company roused him- 
self and said: 

“TIsn’t that the row of trees that they call Bailey’s 
Monument? How did they come to call them that?” 

We knew the driver could tell this story, and we 
thought he would tell it truly, so we listened carefully 
as he started: 

A few years ag» there lived in this village a farmer 
named George Bailey. He was thirty-five or forty, 
hardy and industrious, and earned a fair living. His 
farm was a large one; there were many acres of 
grain, meadow, and pasture land, and a produce garden 
that his wife did most of the work in. The land was 
intelligently tilled by him, and had been laboriously 
tilled by those who went before him; the buildings 
were in the best of repair, and the farming imple- 
ments were of the latest type. 

Bailey had come to the New England community 
when a youth of nineteen or twenty. He worked as 
hired man for farmers about the village, and attracted 
notice becuuse of his industrious and conscientious 
habits. It was not thought strange that Mary Mathews 
should have accepted his offer of marriage; her father 
was described as “ well-to-do,” and Bailey’s reputa- 
tion for steadiness was established; neighbors called it 
a good match. When the two married, her father was 
old; as he said, “about ready to sit by and watch 
the young folks work the place.” Consequently, 
he gave them the farm that he himself had cleared 
and developed into its present prosperous condition, 
and he went back to live in the old house at one end 
of it, the house that he had occupied when he first 
started. It was unpainted, with the shingles falling 
from it, and the clapboards coming loose, but it was 
comfortable. The old man lived there alone and every 
day drove to town. He was, he said, contented, and 
never appeared to regret that he had stepped aside 
and given way to his daughter and her husband. 

For a quarter of a mile over the road that ran 
through the farm, maple trees touched their tops. 
forming a perfect and symmetrical canopy. The trees 
were old; their trunks were black where they were 
not spotted with grayish and greenish moss. No sun- 
light ever reached the ground under them, so low 
did the branches droop, and so thick were the leaves 
overhead. The road was never dusty, but was damp 
even through the longest “spell” of dry weather, 
when the dust lay deep everywhere else and coated 
the dried, crackling glass along the roadside with a 
thick white layer that ‘rose in clouds when one walked 
through it. 

The farmhouse was on one side of the road, 
fields and meadows, and here and there a lane. 
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the other side, a few feet from the row of trees, was 
an embankment lined with young trees and shrubs, 
and twenty or thirty feet below ran a creek that, save 
in spring, was not so deep but that it could be waded. 
Thick moss and thin, silky grass covered the ground. 
Everything along the road and about the clean, trim 
house was so cool and quiet that it was difficult to 
imagine that beyond were fields where the hot sum- 
mer sun beat down, and long, tedious rows of corn 
where the dirt was baked into hard lumps. 

Bailey and his wife had lived here for years. She 
was as industrious as her husband, and her milk-pans 
were always back of the house shining in the sun where 
she had leaned them to dry against the platform that 
ran around the pump. Two or three times a week she 
drove to town with a one-horse wagon-load of garden 
truck to sell to grocers or to the few housewives who 
were her regular customers. Every Sunday the Baileys 
drove to church, and both sang in the choir as well 
as people usually sing in village choirs. Bailey was 
also head of the Sunday-school. Now and then they 
would come in to a church supper, but neither ap- 
peared to care for such social life as the village offered 
besides these things. 

Bailey did not care, or thought that he did not care, 
for the Saturday evenings at the grocery store. Those 
who gathered there paid little attention to him; they 
had their favorites who, for one reason or another, 
were popular, and Bailey was not a favorite. He 
would laugh as loudly as the rest at the jokes of 
others, and at their shrewd and witty talk, and he 
would laugh loudly at his own hopelessly flat at- 
tempts at jest. But he felt the lack of congeniality 
unsatisfactory, and always left the group at the store 
with a feeling of uncomfortable unfitness. 

Probably because he bought a great deal of farm 
machinery, he became agent for a manufacturer of 
such articles, but he never did much with them. One 
summer, however. before any one had suspected his 
intention, he had taken a vacant store-room in town, 
some three miles from his farm, and had moved some 
mowing machines, reapers. and binders into it. He 
explained that he was going to give all his time to 
selling implements, and he employed a young girl as 
clerk and book-keeper. 

Every morning during that summer he would drive 
to town; his horses were checked high in a silver- 
mounted harness; it was remarked that he was “ try- 
ing to put on style.” His store clothes, though, a 
suit of rusty black that had grown shiny, failed to give 
him the appearance of a prosperous merchant. He 
tried smoking, too, usually a cheap stogie, made in 
the shape of a cigar. 

“Oh, things were getting too dull for me on the 
farm, that was all,” he explained. “T just sort of got 
tired of it. I think I’ll have a good thing here when I 
get started. Of course it’s slow getting started at 
first, you know. You fellows have an easier time 
here in town, anyway. By the way, if you know any 
one who wants some farming machinery, send him 
around,” he would add. 

But Bailey never seemed to sell anything. He 
passed the day standing in the window of his store- 
room, his hands clasped behind him, or sitting in a 


wooden -arm-chair, tilted back against the wall. To 
those who sauntered in to pass the time of day, which 


often hung heavy on their hands, he would talk of 
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“All this would never have happened if we had stayed on the farm as I wanted” 
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putting in a line of hardware, if his business went 
well. When fall came, every one thought he would give 
up his business, for it was obviously a failure, and the 
farm-work, left to the hired man, must have been 
going very badly. Instead of giving it up, however, 
he moved some of his household goods into town that 
winter and bought more machinery. He said that he 
weuld ‘live in town through the winter, maybe giving 
up the farm entirely if his business paid. 

If their lives—Bailey’s and his wife’s—had been 
lonely. on the farm, in town they were much more 
Jonely. Throughout long winter evenings Bailey found 
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Bailey never seemed to sell anything 


himself sitting alone at the store, staring vacantly into 
the big iron stove, or listlessly reading the paper, 
scarcely knowing what he read, often catching himself 
reading for the second and third time the same things. 
‘Time passed slowly for his wife, too; when there were 
no prayer meetings she sat at home alone, and grew 
sad, and complained of homesickness. To her he 
seemed surly and irritable, and in her loneliness she 
did not think of her husband’s business worries. 
Bailey continued to try to find the society of the 
merchants about town congenial, but they continued 
to scorn him, or to ridicule him. It was in an effort 
to be congenial that he found himself, late one night, 
returning home with a party of them from a “show,” 
as the theatrical entertainments given occasionally in 
a near-by city were called. They were drowsing in the 
smoking-car, exhausted with the rowdy laughter which 
is common to men from small towns when they visit 


cities. Some had drank too much, and the crowd was 
sleepy, grimy, bedraggled. Bailey had, as usual, tried 


to join in the forced merriment, but his efforts to be 
clownish or “smart” had fallen flat, and his com- 
panions had long ago wearied of them. One of them— 
his name was Hayes—pulled a flask of whiskey from 
his pocket and passed it to Bailey. Hayes did this to 
make game of Bailey; neither he, nor any of the rest, 
thought that Bailey would drink, and Bailey knew 
what was in their minds. So he tried, in the usual 
way, to take a drink from the bottle. It strangled 
him and tears came into his eyes. The impression was 
satisfactory to him, though, and seemed to please his 
companions; anyway, it passed without much com- 
ment, and from time to time, on the way home, he asked 
fer the flask, to show that he was entering into the 
spirit of the crowd. Besides, he felt the liquor, and, 


to his distorted sensibilities, it seemed sportish to 
drink. He reached home early in the morning, stagger- 


ing and sick, and his wife smelled the liquor on him. 
From that time on, he thought it was the part of a 
good fellow: to have a flask of whiskey at his store. He 
kept it behind the iron safe or in his pocket. Business 
men would drop in, and, with an air of deviltry and 
mystery, he would wink at them and pull out the 
bottle. Often they cared nothing for the drink, but 
would take it, and he would drink with them, caring as 
little for it as they. Bailey came to think that he 
was regarded as a sort of reckless sport among the 
young business men; it seemed to him that this sort of 
thing gave him standing; as a matter of fact, they 
sdid that he drank more than he should. They said 
to their wives, and among themselves, that it was too 
bad that Bailey had got to drinking—that his business 
was going to the dogs and he didn’t seem to care. 
What every one expected came that spring. He 
failed. They found the doors closed one morning. 
Bailey, who had sat up late at the livery stable the 
night before, drinking, did not appear, nor the clerk. 
Instead, a stranger, an accountant for the company, 
was at the desk. At noon he went to Bailey’s home. 
Bailey was sitting in his stockinged feet, trying to 
read the paper. The stranger told him that they 
would have to close him out; that the last consign- 
ment of machinery, delivered months ago, had not 





heen paid for, and that they had received no pay for 
some that he had sold. Bailey walked out into the 
front yard with him, chewing a blade of long grass. 
“Of course I will report what I find,” said the 
stranger. ‘‘ You must owe our house several hundred 
dollars, most of it for machinery sent you as our 
agent, which you have sold and have not remitted for. 
We will have to have a settlement—to-morrow or the 
next day, I’ll let you know; of course you know they'll 
have to take the agency away from you; they are dis- 
satisfied. You’d better get the money ready, or—-” 
He did not need to finish. For the first time it had 
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spot without consulting her father, he flew into a 
rage. Then he softened and begged; he told her that 
if he could not raise the money it meant the ‘peniten- 
tiary for him, and that the only way he could raise the 
money was by mortgaging the farm. 

“Why, oh, why did you do it, then?” she moaned. 
“Oh dear, oh dear—all this never would have hap- 
pened if we had stayed on the farm as I wanted to. 
I knew... .” 

“Yes, you knew! You knew! You knew! Why 
don’t you say something besides ‘I knew’? he shouted. 
“Why don’t you help me cut, now that you can, and 
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The chips flew as he made a circle around the base of the tree 


occurred to Bailey that if he did not make good what 
for the first time he realized were defalcations, there 
would be a criminal prosecution, and likely the peniten- 
tiary. His savings were gone, everything but the 
farm. He would have to mortgage that; it would be 
easy, and then everything would be smooth sailing. 
\ll this flashed through his mind as the accountant 
stood waiting. 
... To-morrow, or the next day. Oh, yes, 
there will be ‘no difficulty about’ that, I guess. I’m 
coming down town pretty soon. Where will I find you? 
At the hotel?” The accountant nodded and went away. 
Bailey went into the house. His wife was ironing. 
Ne tried to explain to her the state of his business 
affairs. She had been erying all the morning, and 
would say nothing except to upbraid him for his 
failure, and for his drinking, and habits which both of 
them thought were “fast.” He was ugly—of late he 
had been morose and sullen—and sick, too, from the 
liquor that he had drunk. For the first time that she 
could remember he became abusive, and when she re- 
fused point-blank to sign a mortgage with him on the 


Yes. 


then we'll go back to the farm, and we’ll soon have 
the mortgage paid for. Don’t you see—” 

“Oh, no, we can’t ever pay off a mortgage. That’s 
what Griswold said, when he mortgaged his farm to 
buy a threshing-machine, and it went through the 
bridge, and he has never—” 

“Yes, yes, but can’t you see that I’m desperate 
But it was no use to argue, and Bailey, in despair, 
saw his wife go upstairs, declaring that she was going 
to her father. 

Bailey wondered how he had lived with a woman 
who was so simple-minded all these years, and he 
realized that he hated her. 

That evening Bailey drove to his farm. He had been 
drinking heavily—it was the first time that he had 
ever drank heavily, and he was drunk. Stopping in 
front of his father-in-law’s house, he tied the horse, 
and, gazing about in a bewildered way, he staggered 
into the house. He had some idea of again urging 
his wife to sign the mortgage. She was getting the 
old man’s supper, and when she saw him she began 
crying and ran into the kitchen where her father was 
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sitting. The old man was very deaf. He leaned for- 
ward on his cane and got to his feet with difficulty. 

“What do you want? Get out! Go away from 
here!” he shouted, shaking his stick. “ Leave my 
house. I don’t want you around here, trying to get 
my daughter to sign a mortgage with you to cover up 
the money you stole to spend on drink and on them 
other women in the city. Why didn’t you stay on the 
farm, as I told you to, and this would never have 
happened!” 

Old Mathews was excited, and Bailey feared for 
him. His own plight, too, struck fear into his heart, 
and he shook all over. His wife clung, weeping, to her 
father, and he forgot what he intended to say to 
them. She had evidently, in her haif understanding of 
the facts, misinformed her father as to the gravity 
of his offense, and in her terror and excitement had 
exaggerated her husband’s abusive conduct. 

“Now go,” Mathews shouted. “Don’t ever come 
back here again. Get out!” His voice rose to a 
screech, and a passing farmer turned and smiled. 

“Old man Mathews havin’ one of his tantrums, I 
guess. He’ll drop dead in one of them. He’s getting 
childish, just like a baby,” he remarked to the woman 
at his side. 

Bailey, fired by the whiskey, thought that his last 
chance was gone. It occurred to him that, after the 
fit of anger was gone, Mathews would listen to him 
and give him the money, but, in his excitement, he 
thought of but two things, revenge and flight. It 
seemed to him that he ought to do something violent 
to the old man, and to his wife, but he feared the 
consequences. He clambered into the buggy, and drove 
to his barn. He half fell out, and, running into the 
shed, grasped an axe and started toward the road. 
The first tree that he reached he fell upon. 

“Father! Father!” he heard his wife calling. He 
thought that the sound of the chopping must have 
reached her ears. He saw her standing in the door- 
way, shading her eyes with her hand, for she was 
looking directly into the sun as it sank. “ George is 
chopping down the trees,” he heard her scream, but he 
kept swinging the axe, and the chips flew, as he made 
a circle around the base of the tree and passed to the 
next. 

He was chopping on the second when he saw the two 
—the daughter and father—hurrying toward him. She 
had a shawl over her head, and the old man was 
hobbling along as fast as he could. His wife ran a 
few paces ahead. 

“For goodness’ sake, George, George!” she wailed. 
“What are you thinking of? Oh, father, he’s girdling 
all the trees! Stop him, stop him, can’t you?” And 
she continued to scream until the old man came up. 

He dared not, however, approach the flying axe, and 
helplessly shook his stick, erying hoarsely. By and by 
they ceased screaming, as Bailey had passed to the 
third and fourth and fifth trees; they had ceased to 
hope that some farmer would pass, and it was a 
mile to the nearest neighbor. Together, they stood 
paralyzed in the middle of the road watching Bailey 
as he swung the axe. It was dark when he finished 
the long row, and they returned to the house, sobbing, 
with the monotonous regular sound of the chopping 
ringing in their ears. 

Next morning Bailey’s wife looked out of her win- 
dow. ‘The leaves on the trees, half out, had already 
begun to droop. She saw the long double row, with 
the white circle around the trunks, and knew that the 
trees were dead. 

Two days later there was a long line of naked, cold 
trees—the raw spring winds had rattled the last of 
the dead leaves to the ground. And Bailey was never 
heard of again. 

The driver stopped speaking; and we were quiet for 
a long time. We had long passed “ Bailey’s Monument,” 
and the lights of the houses in the town burned cheer- 
ily. -One by one, as he pulled up before our homes, 
we clambered out, still seeing that double row of dead 
maple trees standing naked in the cold moonlight. 





THE MOUNTAIN ROADS OF EUROPE 


roads of central 
Man has ever been a 
* migratory animal and the further 
Safield he went the greater the 
necessity for a frequent means of 
d intercommunication between — the 
#53 new worlds he had conquered and 
*® those he had left behind. 

The Cesars, the Hannibals, and the Napoleons were 
the great builders of the mountain highways of Cis- 
Alpine and Trans-Alpine Gaul, and to-day the auto- 
tourist bound from Paris to Rome will find no other 
available paths than those made by these soldiers. 

The French system of road engineering is avowedly 
designed to make the road easy. Accentuated grades 
are rare. Seldom does one go straight up at ten per 
ecnt. or twelve per cent.; more often a four-per-cent. 
grade (the long way around) is offered, and one ar- 
rives even more quickly. This the automobilist, in- 
deed every road user, will admit is road-building skill 
of a high order. 

In general the construction of mountain roads in 
Kurope, particularly in France, where they are of the 
most magnificent proportions, follows the classic tra- 
ditions of that nation of road-builders, save where 
topographical or climatic conditions impose special 
features. Often these roads swing along on a mere 
shelf of rock overhanging a precipice, as the Grand 
Goulets road in Savoy, often tunnel through a moun- 
tain spur as on the Col de Lauteret near the entrance 
to the Galibier—second only to the Stelvio in Aus- 
tria as to elevation; or again lace back and forth 
in a dozen or twenty hairpin turns in as many miles, 
while rising from three to five thousand feet. The 
ends of the hairpins are invariably flattened, and of 
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as wide a radius as possible, so that the automobile 
(if it has not too long a wheel-base, let it be noted) 
may round them easily and “ pick-up” readily after 
the driver declutches upon approaching the bend. It 
was Napoleon’s tradition, too; he figured it all out 
for the rapid moving of army trains, field-pieces, and 
cavalry at a gallop. 

Throughout the French Alps are innumerable works 
of this kind, though for the chief part they are com- 
paratively unknown to the general traveler from 
overseas. The celebrated Route des Grands Goulets, 
between Grenoble and Pont-en-Royans; that of 
Combes-Laval, between Saint Jean-en-Royans and the 
Forét de Lente; that of Curriére to the Col de la 
Charmette in the Massif of the Grande Chartreuse, 
are among the most remarkable. One must also place 
in the premier rank the famous Corniche of the Es- 
terel (perhaps the finest road in the world), planned 
by the Touring Club de France, with the aid of the 
national government and a generous contribution by 
the competing P. L. M. Railway, the first case of a 
French railway helping to build a highway as a 
“ feeder.” 

Primarily a tourist route, it swings along under 
the red porphyry cliffs of the Mountains of the 
Esterel in. southern France, between Saint Raphael 
and Cannes,‘for forty-odd kilometers, in a fairyland 
of scenic splendor, with a billiard-table-like smooth- 
ness of surface here and there on the flat and frequent 
abrupt climbs up over spurs of the Alpine foothills 
as they plunge down into the Mediterranean. It is 
the finest monument in Europe to the skill of the 
modern road-builder, following as it does what was 
a dozen years ago but a half-buried coast guard’s trail 
and is to-day the path over which roll the luxurious 
limousins of all the nations of the ‘globe.. It is the 
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automobilists’ paradise, and in every way a much 
better road than that rock-cut shelf between Nice and 
Monte Carlo which, with its narrowness and its two 
lines of tram tracks, must be known as the most 
dangerous road on earth in spite of the daring of its 
engineering at the wave-lapped base of the mountains 
of the Maritime Alps. 

That of Mont Cenis is the best known of interna- 
tional mountain roads. The highway as it now is 
is a remade road from the foundations of another 
which has existed almost since civilization began, 
though actually the Gran’ Scala and its zigzags has 
existed only since 1812. The stiffest grades are on 
the French “ hairpins,” averaging over nine per cent. 
for a considerable proportion, though not by any 
means continuously, so that the grade is hardly 
realized as being so great. In Italy there are por- 
tions at ten per cent. just above Susa, where the road 
joins with that coming from the Brianconnais over 
Mont Genévre and through Oulx, where one gets the 
first glimpse of the railway as it worms out through 
the tunnel. 

The Saint Gothard is the most spectacular of all 
the Italian Alpine gateways. At Hospenthal, on 
Swiss territory, it unites with the Furka and 
Oberalp roads, which are forbidden to automobiles, 
the Saint Gothard itself being restricted at certain 
hours and to certain speeds. The crossing of the 
Pass is at an elevation of 2,111 meters. The Saint 
Gothard Railway crosses at an elevation of 1,154 
meters, scarcely half that of the highroad, a fact 
which strikes the American because he knows that 
the Denver & Rio Grande crosses the Rockies at 
nearly three times the elevation and that the Saint 
Gothard is one of the great mountain railways of 
Europe, though not the highest. 
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LETTERS THAT NOBODY WRITES 


(From a Wealthy Stranger to a Struggling Married 
Man.) 
CRAGSMERE, UPPER FirTH AVENUE, 
November 1, 1912. 

My Dear Str,—In view of the approach of Thanks- 
giving Day it has occurred to me that there may be a 
few persons in the world who have nothing to be thank- 
ful for, and intimations having reached me that you 
are having all you can do to keep your head above 
water because of bad conditions of business, and the 
drain upon your resources from a continuous siege 
of mumps and whooping-cough in your family, I have 
decided that it is my patriotic duty to do something 
wherefor you may be thankful. I beg, therefore, that 
that you will oblige me by accepting the enclosed certifi- 
cate of deposit for $1,000 for such use as you may 
choose to put it to, the sole stipulation on my part 
being that when Thanksgiving Day comes around you 
celebrate the day in such fashion as is befitting a truly 
patriotic and grateful American citizen. 

With kind regards, believe me always, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Siras RepDYMUN, 

















(From a College President to an Anxious Parent.) 
THAMESBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
November 8, 1912. 

My Dear Mr. FLUSTERHED,—I do not wish unneces- 
sarily to worry you over your son Thomas Flusterhed’s 
general conduct since he entered Thamesbridge as a 
Freshman Jast month, but I nevertheless deem it my 
duty to say to you that your son is not only studying 
too hard, but has shown the effects of his arduous 
labors by receiving a maximum mark in all his studies 
since the beginning of his term. This is so unusual an 
occurrence that I think it should receive your atten- 
tion, and I would suggest that you either come here 
yourself to investigate the situation, or else authorize 
me to have our University medical examiner take the 
matter in hand and report what, if anything, is wrong. 
I very much fear that unless this tendency to study is 
taken in hand at once your son’s mind at the end of 
his college career will be stuffed so full of learning of 
various sorts that it will be many years before he will 
be of value in the business world for which I presume 
he is destined. 

Trusting that you will take this intrusion upon 
your time in the spirit in which it is designed, I beg 
to remain always, my dear Mr. Flusterhed, 

Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR LOWELL BUTLER. 
President, Thamesbridge University. 


(From a Grocer to an Injured Consumer.) 
9867 STEENTH AVENUE. 
Dear Mr. BLENKINSOP,—In conversation with Mrs. 
Blenkinsop over the telephone yesterday I learned to 
my very great regret that through the carelessness of 
a new clerk in my store a dozen eggs were sent to you 
from the wrong consignment. You received a grade of 
egg that we keep especially for political meetings and 
dramatic performances, instead of the moderately 
fresh class, a variety ordered for custard pies and 
decorative purposes. I regret the error very much, 
and take pleasure in sending you by this morning’s 
delivery two cans of dried herring, which I trust you 
will accept with my compliments as a sort of atone- 
ment for my clerk’s error. 
Awaiting your further favors, I am 
. Yours respectfully, 
WILLIAM BILKER. 


(From an Author to an Editor, with Enclosure.) 
THE REDVILLE, N. Y., November 23, 1912. 
My Dear Mr. GrILLMAN,—I enclose herewith my 
check for three cents, which amount you overpaid me 
for my story, “The Ghost Pup of Kennel Hill.” You 
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A CHANCE TO PROVE HER EQUALITY 


may remember that our agreement was that you were 
to pay me a cent and a half per word, and your 
cashier’s ‘check received last night was for seventy-five 
dollars, although the story came to only 4,998 words, 
for which $74.97 was the stipulated payment. I don’t 
know how your office came to make the mistake unless 
your auditor counted my signature in, and that of 
course cannot be purchased. My wife and I have 
counted the words over half a dozen times, and it is 





How VERY STRANGE! It SAYS HERE THAT ALL THE 
GREAT LEADERS AMONG AMERICAN TURKEYS HAVE MET 
WITH VIOLENT DEATHS IN THE SAME MONTH OF THE 
YEAR 


only in this way that we can account for the over- 
payment. Anyhow, the enclosure will square matters 
between us. Most sincerely, 

WILTON BuRRINGHAM. 


(From a Lady who has just Secured a Divorce, to her 
Successor.) 
En Route To Cuicaao, November —, 1912. 

My Dear Mittre,—On my way back from Reno, 
where I was yesterday divorced from Peter, I read in 
this morning’s issue of the Omaha Times-Clarion of 
your marriage to that interesting gentleman last night. 
Please accept my heartiest congratulations, and tell 
dear Peter for me that I heartily commend his choice. 
My only regret is that you did not wait for my return 
to New York so that I 
might have been present at 
the ceremony, and given 
Peter away. It would have 
been such a pleasure to do 
so. You have not “asked 
for a recommendation for 





Peter, but I am delighted 
to give him one, and to say 





that during his prolonged 














and unexplained absences 
from home I always found 





him a delightful husband. 











It was only when he was 
at home that he was un- 
bearable, and if you can so 











ANS WRAL I< ER — 


ONLY ONE LIFE TO GIVE 


ALTRUISTIC TURKEY: Just Tn1nx, THOMAS, Ir I ONLY HAD YOUR NINE 
LIVES I COULD MAKE NINE FAMILJES HAPPY ON THANKSGIVING Day 


arrange matters as_ to 








spend half the year in Eu- 
rope, leaving Peter at 
home, and the other half 
at home while Peter is 
traveling abroad, you will 
have the happiest kind of 
a married life. 

And by the way—I left 
a pair of pink satin slip- 
pers in the bureau drawer, 
embroidered with Roman 
pearls, when I left so hur- 
riedly for Reno. Will you 
accept them from me as 
a token of my everlasting 
regard and affection? 

Kind regards fo Peter, 

Ever yours, 
JANETTE. 
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THE EXPERT’S OPINION 


Miss Mercy’s doctor had called in the renowned 
specialist Van Tromp to diagnose her illness, and 
her sister Parthenia was very much worried about her. 

“T tell you what T’ll do, Mercy,” she said. “I'll 
just stand behind the portiéres, and then when the 
doctors go into the parlor I’ll hear everything they 
say.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the family physician, as the 
two entered the parlor after the. examination, “ what 
do you really think about the patient?” 

“T think,” said the specialist, as he sat down in 
the most comfortable chair, “ that she is the homeliest 
old maid I’ve ever seen.” 

“Ah!” said the family physician, “just wait till 
you’ve seen her sister!” 


MERELY AN ESTIMATE 

DuBBLEIGH was entirely mixed on his road map, and 
at last in desperation he stopped a farmer and in- 
quired: 

“Can I get to Portland this way?” 

“Ya-as,” said the farmer. 

“How far is it?” asked Dubbleigh. 

“Wa-al,” said the farmer, “I cal’late, if ye keep 
straight ahead the way you’re goin’, it’s abaout thutty 
miles under twenty-four thousand.” 





A TREASURE 
“My wife is the most economical woman in the 
world,” said Dubkins, proudly. ‘* Why, do you know, 
she’s even found a use for the smell of my motor- 
car.” 
“Great heavens—you don’t mean it!” said Hark- 


away. 
“ Yes,” said Dubkins. “She hangs cheese-cloth over 
the gasolene exhaust, and packs away her furs in it 


to keep the moths out during the summer.” 





AN EXPERIMENT 


“ WONDER WHAT KIND OF A TUNE IT WOULD MAKE IF 
WE RAN THIS SLICE OF SWISS CHEESE THROUGH THE 


PIANO-PLAYER ?” 





TWO GUESSES 

“ WELL,” said the proud father as the doctor entered 
the room, “ what is it—a boy or a girl?” 

“Tl give you two guesses, and even then you won’t 
guess right,” said the doctor. 

“Tush! nonsense!” said the proud father. “ Boy?” 

“ Nope,” said the doctor. 

“ Ah—girl, then?” said the proud father. 

“ Nope,” said the doctor. 

“ Ah—I know,” said the proud father, sadly. 





HIS CAR 
“Anp what is that little building over there 
asked the visitor to Tompy’s place. 
“That? Oh, my wife calls that the garage,” said 
Tompy. 
“Oh—what is your car?” asked the visitor. 
“Oh, that’s a mirage,” said Tompy. 
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THE KINGS PROCTOR 


OU say you knew Mrs. Murchison?” 
asked the stranger, as the two 
smoked their cigars upon the de- 
serted porch of the Hétel des 
¥ Anglais at Oberlaken. “ That inter- 
ests me extremely. It fell to my 
task once to study her life in all 
its most intimate relationships, and 
°X) from what I learned I am not sur- 
prised that she should have come to occupy the public 
interest in this latest nine days’ sensation. But how 
did you—” 
He checked his question quickly, realizing that his 





interest had carried him beyond the limit of good 
manners. The other man did not seem to resent the 
question at all. He flicked the ashes from his cigar 
and settled himself more comfortably in his arm- 


chair. Outside, the waves of the lake were murmur- 
ing against the stone breakwater; the town lights 
twinkled like planets of white and gold, and the white 
snow-cap of the Frék- 
kenberg glimmered 
mistily through the 


BY VICTOR ROUSSEAU 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON GRANT 


the gratification of the spectators’ sentiments, true 
love triumphantly vindicated after desperate misun- 
derstandings. But Mrs. Afgaard, who had been in- 
duced to bring the suit, they told me, only after much 
friendly urging, was now completely proof against 
any reconciliation, and Afgaard did not seem to care. 
In due course the jury brought in their verdict and 
the learned judge checked the flow of his wit long 
enough to pronounce a decree nisi. Mrs. Afgaard 
swooned in my arms, and when she had been brought 
to with sal volatile in the witnesses’ waiting-room 
her first question was: 

“*Mr, Kane, what is a decree nisi?’ 

“T told her, in my most professional manner, that 
this was the legal term for a conditional divorce in 
England. It meant that after six months the decree 
would become absolute, unless the King’s Proctor 
intervened. 

“Who is the King’s Proctor?’ she asked me. 

“T explained that this was an official charged with 





darkness. 

“Do you think there 
is any Providence that 
guides us in our ac- 
tions, or do you think 


that chance leads and 
controls and frustrates 
our little purposes?” he 
answered. ‘The other, 
understanding that_his 
companion was an- 
swering the question 
in his own way, re- 
mained silent. 
“Sometimes I think 
that the latter supposi- 
tion is correct,” the 
speaker _ continued. 
“And then again, 
when I reflect how the 


element of the wunex- 
pected, the thousandth 
chance that one might 


say could never have 
happened, did happen, 
and thrust its ugly 
head into the middle 


of our mirage of happi- 
ness and shifted it into 
a kaleidoscopic picture 
that would have been 
beyond our imaginings 
—I don’t know. The 
incident that changed 
the course of my life 


was—” He stopped 
and did not resume 
until the fire of his 


cigar had begun to glow 
under its fringe of 
ashes. 

“T knew her when 
she was Mrs. Afgaard,” 
he said, and the 
stranger nodded. 

“Murchison I 
not know. I never met 
him. I had not heard 
of him until I read the 
account of the wedding 


did 


in the newspapers. Af- 
gaard I saw onee or 
twice—in the court- 
room. I was a. bar- 


rister with just enough 
of a_ practice to be 
worried with the prob- 


lem whether I should 
attempt to make it 
larger or utilize the 
empty hours which I 


spent in my tiny office 
in the Middle Temple 
to write a novel. I 
had happened to enter 
the court-room while the suit was in progress, and in 
manner I attracted the attention of Peters, 
K.C., who was conducting affairs for Mrs. Afgaard. 
The next day the junior counsel for the plaintiff with- 
drew from the ease suddenly—why, I never learned, 
Peters, whom I knew slightly, retained me in his 
place, and in that way I made Mrs, Afgaard’s ac- 
quaintance, 

* Afgaard was a coarse, handsome animal, He had 
beaten his wife, humiliated her, abandoned her, given 
her, in fact, every statutory reason for the divorce 
suit which she was bringing against him. She was 
just the type of woman whom one would expect to 
marry such a man—frail, of the type seen in so many 
of Romney’s portraits, with eyes of soft gray in which 
experience of evil seemed to be at strife with in- 
nocence, small and slight—but I am forgetting. You 
know her well?” 

“Yes,” said the other man. 
same to-day. 
Then—” 

“ My chief surprise was that no attempt at recon- 
ciliation was made. From my own experience I should 
have imagined that in such an aggravated case the 
parties would have been prone to rush into each 
other’s arms and leave the court-room together, to 


some 


“She is much the 
A little stouter, but not unpleasantly 
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“Why do you concern yourself with what either thinks about me?” 


the duty of examining the records and using any 
means that seemed proper to him in cases where a 
decree of divorce had been pronounced, in order to 
determine whether collusion or any other illegality 
had been resorted to or whether unknown circum- 
stances existed—in which case, of course, he would 
intervene and the decree would be nullified. 

“*Have you ever seen him—the King’s Proctor?’ 
she asked, opening her eyes wide, as though in terror. 

“T told her I had not, my tiny practice being main- 
ly in the Court of Chancery. ‘But I should so like 
to,’ she answered. ‘ Do you think I could get an intro- 
duction to him? For I am certain that if I could tell 
him right to his face how much { have endured at 
that man’s hands he would not think of intervening.’ 

“We all smiled at this naiveté and somebody 
made some witty reply which set us laughing. So 
the case terminated, and just as I was leaving the 
law courts I came face to face with Afgaard, whom I 
had been denouncing roundly a couple of hours before 
as a blackguard and a villain. I felt a trifle uncom- 
fortable, but Afgaard, who recognized me, of course, 
immediately, leered all over his face with an expres- 
sion so mocking and suggestive of so much amusement 
that my discomfort was made greater than would 
have been possible if any fear of violence had existed. 
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It was then that I first became aware of my love for 
Mrs. Afgaard. 

“We became great friends during the next few 
weeks. Our professional acquaintance ripened into 
intimacy. She was a type that makes a universal 
appeal—it has a certain passivity, betokens what I 
can only describe as a helplessness, a dependence upon 
fate, coupled with some secret assurance of fortune’s 
protection. In fact, during the entire period of my 
acquaintance with her I never heard her use the 
negative. To any suggestion of mine having relation 
to a dinner, a picnic, a theater party, she assented 
immediately. I also noticed that she would unhesi- 
tatingly break a previously accepted engagement in 
order to accept one of mine, but that I ascribed to 
my unusual agreeableness. Gradually I came to order 
even the minutest details of her life. I commanded 
and she obeyed. And ali the while I was falling more 
and more deeply in love with her. 

“In fact, 1 had decided to ask her to be my wife 
as soon as the six 
months were over.- It 
was on the morning 
after I had _ arisen 
filled with this resolu- 
tion that I came face 
to face unexpectedly 
with Peters, K.C., at 
the door of the Mid- 
dle Temple library. I 
nodded rather distantly 
to him, for we were of 
the slightest acquaint- 
ance; but, to my sur- 
prise, he turned back, 
caught me by the arm, 
and led me toward a 
secluded corner. 

“Come here, Kane; 
I want to talk to you,’ 
he said. 

Peters was a man of 
fifty-five or so, and I 
was what the bar would 
consider a mere strip- 
ling of thirty, so Peters 
did not hesitate or 
mince matters. 

“*T saw you at the 
St. James’s Theater 
with Mrs. Afgaard last 
night,’ he said. ‘I’ve 
seen you with her be- 
fore—lunching, dining, 
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motoring. Don’t you 
think that you ~are 
behaving imprudently, 
Kane?’ 

“*Why?? I asked, a 
little resentfully, al- 
though I _ recognized 
the meaning of his re- 
marks. 


“* Because,’ answered 
Peters, dryly, ‘the man 
who occupied the seat 
next to me last night 
happened to be San- 
born, the King’s Proc- 
tor, and I saw him 
looking up at you two 
once or twice as 
though he were watch- 
ing you.’ 

‘i understood at 
once the seriousness of 
the situation. I had 
allowed my infatuation 
to carry me away out- 
side all the bounds of 
prudence. Instead of 
sisting upon  Livia’s 
withdrawing to _ the 
country until the short 
probationary period was 
over, I had encouraged 
her to exhibit herself 
with me in public, Un- 
doubtedly the King’s Proctor or his agents had taken 
cognizance of the matter and a temporary separation 
had become imperative. Otherwise the case would be 
reopened, Livia’s character or at least her discretion 
assailed, and my hopes blasted. 

“That afternoon I told Livia the substance of 
Peters’s conversation with me, and then for the first 
time I became aware ef the existence of passionate 
depths in her nature which I had never suspected. 
Very sweet I had always thought her, very timid and 
gentle and innocent, but not capable of anger. Even 
of Afgaard she had never spoken except to condone. 

“Do you know him, this Mr. Sanborn?’ she asked 
me. ‘No? You have never seen him or spoken with 
him? Then why do you let Mr. Peters insult me to 
your face, and why do you concern yourself with what 
either thinks about me?’ 

“TI beg your pardon,” interposed the stranger, “ but 
there is a lack of sequence in those sentences of hers. 
Did it not strike you as curious? Does it not now?” 

“No,” answered the other, staring at his com- 
panion. After a brief pause he continued: 

“T had but one answer to her question. What con- 
cern was it of mine, indeed, unless . . . She was stand- 
ing beside the mantel with her arm on it, her face 
averted. At that moment she seemed the most beauti- 











ful and desirable woman in the world to me. I was 
trembling all over. 1 took her arm, uncovering her 
face. Livia was weeping. I caught her in my arms, 
pressed her to me, cried out that I loved her, that it 
was my business, that all her affairs were my busi- 
ness. kissed her and felt her lips respond to mine. 
I asked her to be my wife when the six months were 
over. She said yes. 

“It was not till we had parted that I thought how 
impossible it was for Livia to say no. She accepted 
me with the same helplessness, the same confidence 
that she had always shown in any of my suggestions. 
And I remember swearing that I would protect her 
in that helplessness throughout the remainder of her 
life. 

“The thought of even a temporary separation was 
now impossible to both of us. We compromised; it 
was agreed that I should continue to visit her, but 
that we should not appear together in public again 
until the law had set her free. 

“A barrister’s days are pretty much the same: so 
many hours in his chambers, varied by an occasional 
journey across the Strand in wig and gown to the 
law courts; perhaps an hour in the law library; 
lunch; home. Livia knew that she might expect me 
almost every evening at her pretty little flat in Ken- 
sington. I had never met her anywhere else, for her 
life was a quiet one and she shrank from meeting 
people. Two days after our engagement, however, | 
was compelled to pay a visit to a sick client at his 
house in one of those small, old-fashioned streets that 
open off Cromwell Road, and, hurrying from the inter- 
view, I suddenly came face to face with Livia at the 
entrance to a certain famous general store in that 
thoroughfare. She was standing beside a man of the 
most striking aspect: very tall, very broad, with 
aquiline features half hidden by a square black beard 
—altogether one whose face would never be forgot- 
ten. Our recognition was simultaneous. At first the 
idea came into my head that the two had been in 
conversation, but her look of extreme agitation and 
her first words at once dispelled that illusion. 

“* Arthur,’ she whispered,. clutching at me as 
though for protection, yet shrinking back out of ob- 
servation behind the opening door, ‘do you see that 
man with the black beard? He saw me! He was 
watching me.’ 

“* Has he been annoying you?’ I asked, resolved to 
rush out upon the fellow, who, I saw, was moving 
slowly away through the crowds. ‘I'll soon settle 
with him if he has.’ 

“* No, no!’ she exclaimed, holding me more tightly. 
‘Don’t you know him? That’s Mr. Sanborn, the 
King’s Proctor.’ 

“T was astonished and dismayed—astonished be- 
cause it had never occurred to me that a King’s 
Proctor would actually descend to playing the spy; 
dismayed because I knew that he had both seen and 
recognized me, and that his suspicions must now be 
thoroughly aroused. 

“*How do you know?’ I asked. 

“¢ J—I—you won’t be angry with me? she faltered. 
‘IT was so curious to know what he looked like, 
Arthur, and—I found out where his office was and 
waited outside till he came out for his lunch.’ 

“* And he must have recognized you, I groaned. 
* Well, we'll have to be as discreet as we possibly can 
in future. Besides, this meeting really is accidental 
and he may be gentleman enough to think so too.’ 

“*Why should we be hounded by that man when 
we aren’t doing anything wrong?’ sobbed Livia. She 
was thoroughly unnerved, and 1 was compelled to take 
her home in a cab. And as we stepped into the 
vehicle, glancing back for a moment, I could have 
sworn that I saw the King’s Proctor standing upon 
the street corner and watching us. I could picture 
the quiet cynicism of the man, his mind tainted by 
suspicion derived through working among the sordid 
details of his office, every spark of honor gone, with 
all generosity, all kindliness. After that the fear of 
him became an obsession with me. 

“Tf I may coin a medical term for the mental dis- 
ease that now began to afflict me I will call it proctor- 
phobia. I saw him everywhere: when I drove up to 
Livia’s apartments in a taxicab; when I left her; 
when I went out to lunch; when I entered the law 
courts; in every black-bearded man whom [I encoun- 
tered upon the streets, in the tube, who passed my 
window. My only consolation was that nothing more 
had been heard concerning Livia’s decree and only 
six. weeks remained before it would automatically 
become absolute. 

“Five weeks remained; then four. Our wedding 
day was fixed. From fear I had passed into a con- 
dition of ecstasy. When we spoke of the King’s 
Proctor now it was with pity for the poor man, de- 
prived of the infinite joy of knowing Livia. One 
night, after we had remained discreetly concealed from 
public notice for several weeks, Livia suggested that 
I should take her to the theater. 

“For really it can do no harm, Arthur,’ she 
pleaded. ‘ And if that horrid old King’s Proctor, who 
spends his time spying on us, could have done me any 
harm he’d have done so long ago. He can’t stop my 
divorce at this late date. Why, it’s almost become 
absolute by now— it’s within four weeks of it.’ 

“TIT smiled at her childish belief that the divorce 
acquired an actuality proportionate to the length of 
time which had expired since her suit; and, raising 
her fingers ar to my lips, I mentally swore to 
guard and cherish her for the rest of our days to- 
gether. 

“We set off in a taxicab in high spirits and arrived 
at the theater a minute or two before the curtain 
rose. It was ‘Man and Superman’ that had been 
billed, and I shall always remember every incident in 
that play because of the horror with which it affected 
me at the time. As I sat there with Livia, gentle 


and sweet and good, beside me, I listened with indig- 
nation to the unnatural sentiments of Bernard Shaw’s 
heroine and thanked God that no influence of a mind 
so perverted could injure the innocent purity of 
future bride. 

“The second act had ended and the lights went 
up. The play had made Livia feel faint. Uninfluenced 
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by the author’s views, her soul revolted against the 
coarse-grained cynicism of the characters; she begged 
me to procure for her a glass of water. The water- 
boy had passed us, and I could not attract his at- 
tention; so, saying that I would bring her a glass 
myself, I rose from my seat and took one from an 
attendant. I was on my way back, perhaps six rows 
from the seat which we occupied, when I caught sight 
of a very tall, black-bearded man seated almost im- 
mediately opposite Livia and bending toward her, 
transfixing her with a scowl which for positive 
ferocity exceeded anything that I had ever seen. 
Many a time I had been startled by the aspect of 
some stranger resembling Mr. Sanborn, but on each 
occasion my heart had told me that he was not the 
man. * This was the man. This‘ was the man whom 
I had encountered in the Cromwell Road beyond the 
slightest doubt; and it was equally beyond doubt that 
he was attempting to attract Livia’s attention, and 
that the scowl upon his face was meant for her. 

“He seemed beside himself not merely with rage, 
but with jealousy. For a moment the thought flashed 
through my mind that he was insane, that he had 
fallen a victim to Livia’s beauty while endeavoring 
to entrap her, and that he had dogged us here resolved 
to denounce her. The 
extravagance of the 
thought may seem un- 
reasonable to you, but 
I could conceive of no 
other reason why a high 
legal official should in- 
ject so much of the per- 
sonal element into what 
must have been to him 
merely part of the 
routine of his duties. I 
was-in terror lest Livia 
would see him, but 
she kept her head 
averted and was seem- 
ingly occupied in ad- 
miring the fine drop- 
curtain which they had 
then at the Piccadilly. 

“ He had not seen me 
yet; and from the fact 
that I had not noticed 
Mr. Sanborn before I 
concluded that he was 
a late arrival. In a 
moment my mind was 
made up. Under no 
circumstances must 
Livia be compromised. 
I would remain at the 
back of the theater and 
send her a note by one 
of the ushers, explain- 
ing the circumstances 
and asking her to join 
me outside after the 
act. I handed the glass 
of water to an attend- 
ant, instructing him to 
observe the lady for 
whom it was meant, 
since I intended to send 
her a message by him. 
Then, turning, I made 
my way leisurely out 
of the auditorium and 
into the smoking-room, 
where I sat down to 
smoke a cigarette and 
to indite a few words to 
my fiancée. 

“ Five minutes later I 
rang the bell for an at- 
tendant. No answer 
came, and, after repeat- 
ing the summons vainly, 
I went to the door. 
From outside I could 
hear a rising murmur 
of voices, a trampling of feet; then suddenly there 
rang out above all the fearful shout of ‘ fire.’ 

“T ran into the corridor. It was filled with men 
and women hurrying toward the exit. Somehow | 
forced my way past them and into the aisle which led 
through the pit toward the last row of the stalls. 
A pungent stench of smoke assailed my nostrils, and 
as I entered the body of the theater I was knocked 
down by the impact of the fugitives. 

“That sight will haunt me to the last day of my 
life. From either side of the drop-curtain, whereon a 
three-fourths-nude Venus disported among a group 
of Cupids, the fire shot forth in lances of red flame 
tipped with gray, curling smoke like misty ostrich 
plumes, now spear-like, now dentated, like the teeth 
of a pair of giant horse-clippers, and afterward simply 
red tongues that writhed and twined like living things, 
licking at the charred side-scenes greedily, running in 
hungry lines toward the footlights over the blackened 
boards, leaping across space toward the boxes from 
one of which the entire front had already fallen, re- 
vealing the red plush chairs and velvet canopies, send- 
ing forth a suffocating stench of burning wool. A 
pungent, stifling pall of smoke, which had penetrated 
into the remotest corners, overhung the auditorium, 
shifting in cloud-like eddies into thicker and thinner 
mediums, yet reinforced steadily from the central 
focus of the fire behind the bulging asbestos curtain. 
It hung like a huge, formless curtain from the roof, 
and curtain-like it ended five feet from the ground, 
drifting above the writhing bodies of struggling hu- 
man creatures mad with the passion for life. 

“T too was seized by the power of that universal 
instinct. But tronger than that, I can remember 


happily, was m, love for Livia. It gave me strength; 
I rose from beneath the masses that pinned me down, 
and choking, stifling, gasping, fighting, my clothes 
stripped from me and in rags, I fought my way toward 
the stalls. Then I saw a hugely tall man with a black 
He was gasping 


beard come staggering toward me. 
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for breath and his chest heaved like ‘that of some 


Titan uprooting mountains. In his arms he bore the 
limp body of a woman—Livia. 

“T rushed at him; he saw me at the same instant, 
and without releasing his burden he struck at me with 
one fist and feiled me to the ground. After that I 
remember nothing until I felt the splash of water 
upon my face. I staggered to my feet, refused to enter 
an ambulance, and made my way home. - Even then I 
knew that I had lost Livia. 

“She was not at her home. She had been taken to 
a hospital, I surmised, but nobody at the apartment- 
house knew which one it was. I went home, changed 
my clothes, and lay on my bed till morning. At ten 
o’clock no news had been received of her. The papers 
were full of reports of the catastrophe, but Livia’s 
name was not among the list of the dead. 

“TI went into my club. When I entered the smoking- 
room, where I was tolerably well known, every man 
left his chair except my friend Cadman, who had 
proposed me for membership. He looked up from his 
newspaper, hesitated an instant, and then came up 
to me and sat down at my side. 

“* When do you take your vacation, Kane?’ he asked. 

“*T don’t know,’ I answered, mechanically. ‘Ina 


He struck at me with one fist and felled me to the ground 


the Long Vacation, I suppose. When else do you think 
I would take it?” 

“*T think it would be better for you to take it 
now,’ said Cadman, soothingly. ‘At least so far as 
this club is concerned, I mean.’ 

“*JT don’t quite understand what you do mean, 
Cadman,’ I retorted, getting out of my chair. 

“* Well, then, I suppose I’ll have to enlighten you,’ 
he answered. ‘ Peters, K.C., was behind you at the 
theater last night, and when the fire began he saw you 
deliberately leave your lady companion and dash for 
safety. Is that enough, Kane? Send in your resig- 
nation like a good fellow, because it’s pretty hard on 
me, you know.’ 

“That’s all,” the speaker concluded. ‘Of course 
I wrote and called when I found out the name of her 


hospital. But she never answered or gave me an 
audience. The other man was at the helm, you see, 


and Livia had resigned herself to fate with her natural 
passivity. I told you that she waited on fate and 
never used a negative. By the time I had regained 
my senses she was convalescing on the Continent. I 
knew then why Afgaard had laughed at me that day 
in the law courts. But I often wonder what Sanborn, 
the King’s Proctor, thought about the business after 
she married Murchison.” 

“T knew something of this,” remarked the stranger 
as he dipped his thumb and finger into his card-case. 
“There is only one error in your account, but, un- 
fortunately, it blinded you. The man with the black 
beard was not Sanborn, the King’s Proctor. He was 
Murchison. No doubt he thought you Sanborn, too.” 

The other man got up out of his chair. “ How do 
you happen to know anything at all about the mat- 
ter?” he asked. 

The stranger handed him his card. 
Kane could just make out the name: 


In the gloom 


Mr. CHARLES WiLLovucHsy SANBORN, 
King’s Proctor. 
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MIKE HESTER’S MIRACLE 


He Saved Eight Lives by His Daring and the Greatest Luck 







sie of Engine No.- 10 in the St. Louis 
ny J Fire Department when he saved the 
peat lives of eight girls as by a miracle. 
Hy a It is doubtful whether any other 
(@9) fireman in the world ever accom- 

YS2 plished quite so perilous a feat as 
Swe his; certainly nothing in the local 
records is its equal either for in- 
ventiveness or daring or marvelous good luck. Hester, 
of course, belittles the performance. That is just like 
a fireman. It seems to be a law of nature that the 
man who does miraculous things at the peril of his 
life cannot or will not thrill over it. A wise law. 
Probably a man with thrilling nerves and throbbing 
heart and wild, staring eye would botch that kind of 
job. The hero does it featly and with no more emo- 
tion, though with much more speed, than if he were 
buttering bread. 

It was in the Southern Hotel fire, at two o'clock 
in the morning of April 11, 1877, that Hester got his 
chance. Fifteen lives were lost in that conflagration, 
and the hotel was completely destroyed. The north 
wing of the structure already lay in embers, and the 
south wing was honeycombed with fast-spreading 
flame, when suddenly a girl appeared at a window 
on the top floor—the sixth. Her face was white as 
her night-dress; she waved her arms in wild appeal, 
and her lips moved as if she were screaming for help. 
But no shred of her voice could be heard above the 
roaring of the flames and the crash and thunderous 
booming of crumbling floors and timbers. Soon two 
other girls joined the first, ghastly pale, crouching 
at the window-sill and gesturing in pitiful pleading. 
Three more girls came to the adjoining window of the 
same room. Soon there were eleven in all—maids 
employed in the hotel, all newly aroused from deep 
sleep by the odor of smoke and the crackling of flame. 

No ladder in sight would reach half-way to the 
entrapped victims. A thousand men and women in 
the street stared at the girls, helpless, wrung with 
horror at their fate. Many of them had seen.a man 
at another window shoot his wife and then himself 
before the flames engulfed them, but even that tragedy 
was inconsiderable beside. this imminent slaughter. 
There was a commotion among the girls. One was 
seen struggling in the grasp of her companions. Soon 
she threw them off and plunged out of the window. 
The fall killed her instantly. The spectators cried 
out in horror, then relapsed into silence. Another 
girl and then a third similarly leaped to death. Will- 
iam Felix Munster, a British Member of Parliament, 
who a little while before had been rescued from the 
fire with his bride, was driven mad by the sight of 
this tragedy. He wandered through the streets for 
hours, then shot himself dead. 

Michael Hester had been rubbing down his team, 
hot from their gallop to the fire. Under the regu- 






lations of the department no driver was permitted to ~ 


touch ladder or hose at a fire. Hester was a short, 
slight, pale fellow of thirty, noted for a sort of hyp- 
notic power over his horses, a gift he was soon to 
employ over his fellows. 

“Captain,” he said, as he suddenly appeared before 
his commanding officer, diftidently brushing back his 
upstanding red hair—‘ Captain, I can’t see them girls 
burnt to death. I think I can get them down.” 

“Get them? How?” asked the captain. ‘“ How do 
you come into this, anyway—a driver? What do you 
mean, Mike? We haven’t a ladder that ’d go half- 
way.” 

“No,” Hester admitted, “but we could splice two 
together.” 

The captain and men of Engine No. 10 flew to,a 
truck that stood near by, dragged the two longest 
ladders out of its equipment, and lashed them to- 
gether. Hester ran up another ladder to the roof of 
a one-story restaurant that stood below the windows 
at which the girls were gathered, but was separated 
from the hotel by a stone-paved alley twelve feet 
wide. 

“This way!” cried the driver, who now seemed to 
have taken command as if by instinct, and the cap- 
tain and company quite as instinctively obeyed him. 
As they were raising the spliced ladders Hester saw 
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that they would reach no further than the fifth floor, 
fifteen. feet below the girls. 

“Get me a scaling-ladder and a coil of rope!” Mike 
commanded. Men fiew to bring them. “Alone he crept 
like a spider up the spliced ladders, which sagged 
and drooped threateningly under his weight in their 
long reach across the alley. The men hurriedly got 
long poles and braced the ladders under the splices 
as Mike ordered them to do. Hester glided upward 
with the utmost stealth, so as not to strain the splice 
too hard. Now and then a swirl of sparks shot around 
him. At last he reached the top, which alternately 
sank and rose along the wall as his weight shifted in 
climbing. Below, the white stone pavement gleamed 
through the smoke wreaths, but Hester kept his gaze 

















Michael Hester 


upon the girls who had gathered at the window fifteen 
feet above and three feet to the left of him. 

He climbed to the second rung from the ladder’s 
top and cautiously rose erect, pressing the open palm 
of his left hand and his knees against the flat wall 
for support. His feet, turned outward, were braced 
against the sides of the ladder. With his right hand 
he raised the scaling-ladder, which weighed thirty 
pounds. Holding it outstretched with his arm, he at 
last succeeded in securing its beak upon the ledge of 
the window where stood the girls. The scaling-ladder 
was a single piece of wood with cross pieces instead 
of rungs. 

“TI tried te push up that ladder with one hand the 
next day while standing on solid ground,” Hester said 
afterward. “TI couldn’t do it. That night my hand 
was a piece of steel.” 

Mike shouted to the young women to kneel and 
hold the scaling-ladder’s top rung with their hands. 
Hovering between life and death, they were too terri- 
fied to obey. 

“Damn you, take a holt o’ that ladder!” he yelled 
at them. “Take a holt of it or PI—” 

He never finished his threat, for the girls were 
hypnotized into holding on now and Mike Hester felt 
justified for swearing—the first time in his life that 
he had ever uttered an oath. 


With the girls steadying the top of the ladder at 
the ledge—its hooks were poor little things, only an 
inch long—Hester swung out on it over the chasm. 
His body hung like the weight on a pendulum. From 
his perch the scaling-ladder swung away eight or nine 
feet, then back half-way, then settled to the perpen- 
dicular five feet away from his starting-point. When 
at last it hung still over the chasm le climbed hand 
over hand to the window-sill and swung himself into 
the room. Some of the frenzied girls threw their arms 
around him, some kissed his hands, some knelt and 
prayed. 

“ Here, now,” he commanded; “if you want to get 
out o’ this you must stop hollering and take it easy. 
I can get you down, but you’ve got to help me or it’s 
no use.” 

Mike heard the flames roaring in the hall. A section 
of the building only thirty feet away crashed to the 
ground, and the remaining wall quivered in convulsion. 
He knew he had seconds to work in now, not min- 
utes; so he anchored his scaling-ladder to the window 
by fastening ropes from it to the bed. Again he sat 
astride the window-sill. 

*“ After me now!” he ordered the girls. 
on, one at a time, and I'll put you over. 
hard!” 

Hester slid down the scaling-ladder and swung it 
over so that he caught the top of the spliced ladder 
that leaned against the wall. Quickly as she could 
the first girl followed him down. He lifted her across 
the gap and handed her to a fireman who had climbed 
to the top. One by one the girls crawled.down, and 
there was always a fireman waiting for each one. 
Eight times Mike Hester swung a living burden across 
the gap. One of the girls weighed one hundred and 
sixty pounds, and ordinarily Hester could not have 
swung her across, using both arms; but “she seemed 
as light as a feather that night,” says Mike. “I 
guess I had some poor body’s prayers helping me.” 

She was the last one, and as Hester slid down the 
ladder with her on his shoulder a great gush-of smoke 
from a window almost strangled them both. Ready 
hands took her from him on the restaurant roof, and 
Hester had walked but six steps from the base of the 
big ladder when the wall collapsed, sweeping all the 
ladders with it. Men from the crowd swarmed to the 
roof cheering and raised Hester on their shoulders. 
He broke away from them. 

“You leave me be!” he shouted, indignantly. 
find some clothes for them girls!” 

Presently some of the girls tried to thank Mike. 
He said, “Oh, that’s all right,” then slipped away 
from them and went back to his horses. = 

The fire commissioners recognized Mike Hester’s 
ready wit and fearlessness by making him assistant 
chief of the department. He served in that position 
until 1894, when he retired. And did he marry one 
of the girls or some charming heiress who was fasci- 
nated by his bravery?. Not at all. He never married 
anybody. For the fireman there is no such thing as 
romance or heroism in “the business.” That’s what 
he calls it—‘ the business.” 

Hester, still slim and active, though he is sixty-five 
years old, lives at 3149 Bell Avenue, St. Louis. Any 
day one may see him driving his old-fashioned buggy; 
or, if he is walking, his horse will follow his footsteps 
like a pet dog. When recently I asked him some 
questions to complete this record of the rescue, which 
I had obtained from other sources, he frankly declared 
he remembered very little about it. 

“But you must remember,” I insisted. 
the greatest act of your life.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” Mike Hester corrected me. “ When 
I was a little lad eleven years old I went to the circus 
out here in Carr Street. They offered ten dollars to 
any one who could ride the trick mule. I tried it, and 
he flung me over his head. I wanted that ten. That 
night at home I worked it out. I drove the points 
of two awls into the toes of my shoes. Next evening 
they offered the ten dollars again. I jumped on the 
mule’s back, drove the awls into each side of him, 
and whistled like a locomotive. He forgot all his 
tricks, stuck his head out as far as he could, and 
ran round the ring till his trainer caught him. That 
was the greatest stunt of my life. I got the ten, too.” 


“ Come 
Hang on 


“Go 


“That was 





LIFE’S LANDSCAPE 


THE moody air receives 


And gilds with them the woods— 
The death-doomed autumn leaves 
In their red multitudes. 
The wind, the autumn wind, 
Quenches the flaming tree, 
And blows a mort behind 
The stricken company. 
The last leaves the last birds 
Harry from off the bough— 
They tremble down like words 
Lost in a Jover’s vow. 


BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


They are like golden years 


Of love that fall away, 
Wasted by storms and fears, 


Or the heart’s slow decay. 


Withered by winds of hate 
Or passion’s fever-breath, 


Drifting, or soon or late, 
Down, down to dusty death. 


We wander where they fall 
O’er landscapes bleak and cold... 
“Spring wakes. . 


. but who shall call 


New love to heal the old? 
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THE MIDNIGHT ALARM 
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Shotguns 


A MAN ought to have considerable con- 
fidence in the quality of the material when 
he is willing to explode a charge of gun- 
powder, with a bursting force of from 
50,000 to 65,000 pounds to the square inch, 
within a few inches of his head with noth- 
ing between but the thickness of his gun- 
barrel—some three-sixteenths of an inch 
of steel. Yet that gun-barrel might be 
a section of nicely finished gas pipe, so 
far as the average sportsman who blithely 
blazes away is informed. ‘there seems to 
be but little general knowledge of the 
interesting process which results in the 
finished gun-barrel or of the great skill, 
care, and scientific knowledge required 
in the work of manufacture. 

Shotgun barrels may be divided into 
two general classes—those made from 
twisted rods or ribbons of steel and those 
made from untwisted solid steel bars. 
Twisting. gives the Damascus barrel and 
the “solid weldless twist” barrel. Bor- 
ing a solid untwisted steel bar is the gen- 
eral practice in making the comparatively 
low-priced American guns, but this proc- 
ess, if carefully carried out, using only the 
best materials, will produce a barrel that 
will answer almost all requirements. Bar- 
rels may also be made by rolling out 
pierced blanks; they may be rolled hollow 
by the Mannesmann process, or they may 
be forged and then drilled. The quality 
of the barrel depends less upon the method 
of forming it than upon the material used, 
when any but the twist method is fol- 
lowed. With the twist barrel the manipu- 
lation is all-important. In the nature of 
things, the twisted barrel will stand a 
greater strain, and it is possible to give 
it a finish far more attractive than can 
be done with the plain steel barrel. Also 
the process of manufacture is much more 
interesting. 

All Damascus barrels must be made of 
twisted rods. Without this twisting of 
the rods the finished barrel would have 
the appearance of a wire twist barrel, but 
by twisting the metal the grain is so ar- 
ranged that it appears on the outside of 
the finished barrel in the form of  ir- 
regular links or circles. The material 
used in making Damascus barrels is fig- 
ured iron—that is, a mixture of iron and 
steel. 

Pig iron from the best ores is placed in 
a furnace and cleansed from all dross by 
puddling, when the dross, being lighter 
than the iron, rises to the surface and is 
skimmed off. The liquid iron is then al- 
lowed to cool slightly and is worked into 
“blooms ” of one hundred pounds each. 
A “bloom” under the hammer soon be- 
comes a square block, which, in turn, in 
the rolling-mill becomes a ten-foot bar. 
Much hammering with a tilt-hammer con- 
denses the metal, while the rolling process 
increases the ductility and tenacity by 
elongating the fiber. In some gun shops 
the heating and hammering of the metal 
is repeated three times, the loss of metal 
being forty per cent. Further processes 
cause additional loss, until not more than 
ten to fifteen per cent. of the original 
weight of iron ever gets into a gun-barrel. 

The proportion of iron and steel enter- 
ing into a barrel is largely a matter of 
individual opinion among gunsmiths, but 
the best English Damascus and modern 
laminated steel contains over sixty per 
cent. pure steel, and the fine silver-steel 
Damascus barrels contain seventy-five per 
cent. best worked steel. 

In piling the iron and steel it is pos- 
sible so to arrange the metals that many 
different figures will result. In piling the 
iron for ordinary Damascus, strips of iron 
and steel are laid upon each other alter- 
nately; in another figure the iron instead 
of being in strips is in rods, so arranged 
that in cross section they resemble a 
checker - board. Chain twist, diamond 
twist, etce., are produced by appropriate 
arrangement of these strips of iron and 
steel, and there is practically no limit to 
the number of different designs that may 
be made. 

The next process is to heat and weld 
the faggot of. piled iron and steel and 
roll it into rods of the sizes required by 
the welder. The welder may for a com- 
mon barrel have the metal in the shape 
of a strip about three-quarters of an inch 
wide and of rhomboidal section. Eighteen 
pounds of prepared gun iron are required 
to weld a pair of twelve-gauge barrels 
which, when finished, will not weigh over 
three and one-half pounds. 

Barrels for high-class guns are almost 
all hand-welded. The square rods of iron 
are first twisted to give the Damascus 
figure. These rods are about four feet 
long, and are placed in a furnace and 
heated until about eighteen inches of the 
length is a bright red. One end is then 
thrust into a square hole and the rod 
twisted, a winch handle and cog wheels 
giving the rotary motion, the process be- 
ing repeated until the entire rod is 
twisted with about eight turns to the 
inch. The rod is now, of course, round, 
with the exception of the ends, and has 
been reduced to about three feet three 
inches in length, 
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The cheapest Damascus barrels, single- 
iron stub Damascus, are made from a 
single twisted bar; two-iron stub Damas- 
cus barrels are made from two twisted 
rods, each three-eighths of an inch square, 
welded together and rolled into a ribbon 
with the twisted spirals in opposite direc- 
tions; the three-iron barrels have three 
rods similarly twisted and welded. The 
Belgians sometimes use four and even six 
rods in producing fancy figures, but three 
irons are sufficient to give a very fine 
effect. The real English Damascus is 
made with three rods; silver-steel Damas- 
cus is similarly made, but of different 
metal piled in different order. 

The rods having been twisted and welded 
together, they are sent to the iron-mill 
and rolled at a red heat into ribbons, 
which have both edges beveled the same 
way. Two of these ribbons are required 
to form a single barrel, the one for the 
breech being somewhat thicker than the 
one for the muzzle. These ribbons are 
twisted into a spiral, this twisting being 
done cold, unless very heavy barrels are 
desired. The metal coils are next heated, 
a steel mandrel is inserted, and the coil 
is welded by hammering. ‘The two coils 
are next welded together, the breech sec- 
tion being about six inches long. Then 
comes more hammering until the metal is 
cold, and the barrel is complete except 
for the finishing. 

There are shops in Belgium where the 
method just described is followed, but in 
which machines are utilized for twisting 
and hammering and where no steel what- 
ever is used, the Damascus effect being 
attained by using two grades of iron. 
Such barrels are, naturally, more apt to 
contain flaws than a hand-worked product, 
and an all-iron barrel is not sufficiently 
strong to withstand safely the explosion 
of the powders now generally used. At 
the same time, some of the finest barrels 
in the world are made in that country 
by hand, and the idea that all Belgian 
guns are of low grade is a decided mistake. 
The six-iron Damascus is a product of 
Belgium. For these remarkable barrels 
thirty-two alternating bars of iron and 
steel are rolled into a sheet three-six- 
teenths of an inch thick, this sheet is 
split into square rods, and the rods are 
twisted as heretofore described, but are 
given eighteen complete turns to the inch. 
The result is a figure on the finished bar- 
rel no larger than the eye of a small 
needle. The usual Belgian Damascus bar- 
rel of commerce is a two-iron barrel, but 
made from larger rods than those used 
by the English, and having, consequently, 
a coarser figure and not showing so many 
light-colored streaks as the English two- 
iron barrel. 

The reason for combining steel and iron 
in gun-barrels is that pure steel would be 
too brittle to withstand the shock of the 
explosion and pure iron too soft; a proper 
combination of the metals renders the 
barrel sufficiently elastic to return to its 
original size after the expansion caused 
by the discharge. The three-iron Damas- 
cus barrel is, according to a majority of 
the experts, the most satisfactory. The 
six-iron barrels are, for practical pur- 
poses, over-twisted. 

“Solid weldless twist” barrels, which 
have of late years gained much popu- 
larity, are made by the simple process of 
twisting a bar of metal of proper composi- 
tion and boring out the center. The prin- 
cipal advantages of this form of barrel 
are its cheapness when compared with the 
welded barrel and the fact that there are 
never any of the gray specks liable to 
occur in the best of Damascus barrels. 
These gray specks are particles of burnt 
metal or scale imbedded in the metal dur- 
ing one of the many welding operations, 
and while they do not affect the strength 
of the barrels to any appreciable extent 
they detract from their appearance. 

A fairly good Damascus barrel will 
average about thirty years’ service, or the 
firing of one hundred thousand shots, if 
properly cared for, and be perfectly safe 
to use. Of course the best of barrels can 
be ruined in a short time by rough usage, 
for a Damascus barrel will not stand a 
blow given sideways, and the gun should 
never be discharged when there is a dent 
in the barrel. 





International Boundary 
Marks 


Many of the international boundary 
marks display a sentimental as well as a 
practical character. The famous “ Pillar 
of Farewell,’ which marks the line be- 
tween Russia and Siberia, has been cele- 
brated in song and story. This boundary 
mark stands between Ekaterinburg, in 
Russia, and Tiumen, in Siberia. It stands 
on the main rcad, along which thousands 
of exiles have passed. It is an obelisk 
of brick, about sixteen feet in height. On 
the west side it*bears in Russian charac- 
ters the word “ Europe,” and on the east 
side the word “ Asia.” 

The boundary marks along our north- 
ern frontier, separating us from Canada, 





are of a most practical sort. 
hundreds of miles the St. 
River and the Great Lakes form the 
natural boundaries; but there is a vast 
stretch of prairie land beyond with no 
natural demarcation. The boundary 
marks here are pillars of iron and wood 
placed at intervals of one mile. They 
have been alternately supplied by the two 
governments, and may be seen from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Red River 
valley. Beyond that the marks are 
mounds of earth and cairns of stone. 

The strangest of European frontier 
lines is that marking the boundary be- 
tween Hanover and Holland where _ it 
crosses the Rhine. A row of pontoons lies 
across the river, chained bow and stern. 
Inasmuch as the dividing line’ runs 
through from stem to stern, the eastern 
halves of the boats are painted in Ger- 
man colors, the western in Dutch. The 
effect is most striking. 

Austria has a frontier line of 
3,800 miles, of which 2,096 is land. 
Every mile of this must be guarded 
against the encroachments of Austria’s 
neighbors. Germany is in a similar situa- 
tion, since her land frontiers, bordering 
upon Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, are 2,255 
miles in extent, and by far the larger por- 
tion is not protected by mountains, rivers, 
or any other natural boundaries. The 
German seacoast, however, is only 744 
miles in extent. 


For many 
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Modern Ships of the Desert 


THE camel is no longer the chief means 
of communication in the desert. His place 
has been taken by the motor-car, the 
aeroplane, and, finally, by the wireless 
telegraph. Methods old and new can 
show no greater contrast than a caravan 
route and a wireless installation on the 
sand. 

Wireless messages to-day can be des- 


"patched across the desert without the 


now familiar masts fitted with aerial 
antenne. The non-conductivity of the 
sand and its exceptional dryness have 
made possible the use of a system of 
wireless with equal, if not greater, suc- 
cess than before by means of wires merely 
resting on the surface of the sand. This 
doing away with the customary masts 
will greatly lessen the cost of the estab- 
lishment of wireless stations in those 
places where this idea is practicable. 
Also the transport of the necessary ap- 
pliances will be a simpler matter than 
of old, when messages could not be sent 
until the masts had been erected. 

One difficulty with aeroplanes in big 
deserts, such as the Sahara, has been the 
impossibility of guidance. Now, however, 
the wireless telegraph will be enabled to 
direct easily and accurately an aeroplane 
employed between one station and an- 
other. 

The French, whose African possessions 
consist chiefly of these sandy plains, hope 
soon to solve the problem of communica- 
tion in them. To this end they have es- 
tablished a close working connection be- 
tween the three “arms ”—the automobile, 
the aeroplane, and the wireless telegraph. 





The Shapes of the Satellites 


PHoToMETRIC studies of six of the prin- 
cipal satellites of Saturn, made by 
Guthnick, of the Royal Observatory of 
Berlin, indicate a confirmation of the pre- 
vious conclusions of other observers that 
several, and perhaps all, of these satellites 
behave like our own moon in keeping al- 
ways the same side toward the planet 
around which they revolve. In regard to 
the satellite named Tethys, an interesting 
hypothesis is offered to account for its 
very marked changes of luminosity. The 
theory is that Tethys possesses the form 
of a long ellipsoid, the two principal axes 
of which are to one another in the ratio 
of five to two. A similar suggestion has 
been made concerning the shape of the 
asteroid Eros, which likewise exhibits 
great variations of light, according to its 
position in its orbit around the sun. 





Indian Rice Rolls 


THE cultivation of rice in India in- 
cludes divers varieties, differing in size, 
shape, and color of grain, as well as in 
suitability for culinary purposes. 

More than 70,000,000 acres are annual- 
ly put under rice in India, and samples 
of all the varieties produced have recently 
been analyzed in England. One of these 
is peculiar in that it is too glutinous to 
be boiled in the ordinary way. This dif- 
ficulty is avoided by boiling it in*bamboo 
tubes, and after being thus prepared it 
is left in the tubes to be eaten cold, 
especially by travelers. When the rice 
is eaten the bamboo is peeled off and a 
long roll of rice appears, which forms an 
excellent substitute for bread, 
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Heard 
In the Diner 


(A story from whole cloth, 

but laden with facts) 

“The physical di- 
rector of our Club 
says most of us over- 
eat— 


“That heavy, rich 
food is not only hard 
to digest, but dulls 
the brain and makes 
the mind logy. 


“T hadn’t been just 
right for a while back 
and it putme thinking, 
with the result that 
now my breakfast is 
generally a bowl of 


Post 
Toasties 


served with some rich 
cream and a sprink- 
ling of sugar— add- 
ing a soft-boiled egg 
and a cup of Instant 
Postum. 


“The flavour of 
these crisp bits of 
toasted corn is a real 
treat, and the clear 
head and comfortable 
day which follow such 
a breakfast are some- 
thing worth telling 
about.” 


> 


“‘The Memory Lingers’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

















FOUR MAIN REASONS WHY THE PRESENT 


ws? houses recently became convinced 
that the time to buy high-class 
bonds had come, and directed the 
“25, correspondence man to get up a 
circular letter to the firm’s clients 
Av} peinting out the possibilities of the 
3 Situation. The letter, when it came 
aA7°EN through for the firm’s approval, 
began like this, “ The time to buy is when the other 
man wants to sell.” “A very excellent beginning,” 
commented the veteran banker, calling in the man 
who had written the letter, “but I should qualify 
it somewhat as follows: ‘The time to buy is when 
the other man wants to sell, provided that your rea- 
son for buying is better than his reason for selling.’ 
Then go ahead and make it clear that the man who 
buys high-grade bonds at the present time knows 
what he is abcut better than the man who chooses 
this time in which to sell.” 

From the way in which high-class bonds have de- 
clined and the low level on which quotations remain, 
it is evident that the weight of opinion is in favor 
of sales rather than of purchases. There are, how- 
ever, a number of things about the present situation 
which make it very much of a question whether the 
man who buys bonds now isn’t doing a more sensible 
thing than the man who sells. For the decline in 
bond prices there has been good and sufficient reason, 
and it is no wonder that investors have thrown over- 
board their holdings as they have. But the question 
now is as to whether the thing may not have been 
overdone and as to whether, with conditions bearing 
on bond prices as they are, a decided upward swing 
may not reasonably be expected. 

Aside from the fact that the price level of good 
bonds is lower than in years—as low, indeed, as in 
September of 1907—there are several things which 
suggest strongly that the present is a favorable time 
for investment in this form of security. First, of 
course, comes the fact that as a result of the decline 
in prices, any number of high-grade bonds are selling 
on an income basis which compares not at all un- 
favorably with the income afforded by the new securi- 
ties whose issue has had so much to do with depress- 
ing the price of the old. Then, in the second place, 
there is the fact that the present period of stiff 
money rates (with all that that means as an influence 
hurtful to bond prices) is practically sure to be fol- 
lowed within a couple of months by a period of much 
easier money. Next, it must be remembered that for 
some time past very few high-grade bonds have been 
issued, while, on the other hand, there has been a 
good deal of absorption by banks, business-houses, 
and trust funds. And then, finally, there is the fact 
that with business on its present basis the country is, 
so to speak, again making money and piling up a 
surplus available for bond investment. 

To show the importance of the first of these four 
influences, it is necessary to do little more than state 
the figures showing the present price level of good 
bonds in comparison to what it has been at various 
times during the past few years. Take, for instance, 
the twenty-five representative bonds used by the Wall 
Street Journal. Back in October of 1906 the average 
price of these issues was 9514. Then came the panic, 
and the quotation fell sharply. By December of 1908 
the price level was back again to 9514, the old “ high.” 
But from then on prices have been steadily sinking. 
A year later (December, 1909) the average of the 
twenty-five bonds stood at 93. By the following 
December it had fallen to 91. For a year after that 
prices remained fairly steady, but then early in 1912 
started down again, touching a low price of 89 at 
the end of September. Since then there has taken 
place a recovery of a little over a quarter of one 
point. 

It is true, of course, that during the time that 
the average price of these representative bonds has 
been going down six points the income yield on other 
kinds of securities has also been increasing. But 
with the tendency toward a higher yield the price 
of the best bonds, by reason of the six-point decline 
noted, has more than kept pace. If it is true that the 
investor can, with the same degree of safety, get a 
considerably higher yield from the ordinary run of 
bonds and shares than he could get a few years ago, 
it is also true that he can get an increase, proportion- 
ately larger if anything, by buying bonds of the very 
best class. Bonds of the very best class, in other 
words, have been fully subject to current investment 
tendencies and have, indeed, fallen to a point where 
the yield obtainable from them compares very well 
with the yield offered by the new securities. 

That means, of course, that the force of the 
competition of the new issues is very much lessened. 
As long as the old-line bonds were on a basis where 
they yielded much less income, there was, naturally, 
a great deal of selling of them in order to transfer 







FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 
The Opportunity in the Bond-Market 


IS A MOST OPPORTUNE TIME FOR THE PURCHASE OF HIGH-GRADE INVESTMENT BONDS 


the money to better-paying securities. But with the 
decline in the price of good bonds to a point where they 
themselves offer an attractive income-yield, the incen- 
tive to sell out and change to something else has 
largely disappeared. 

The second thing which suggests that the present 
is a good time to buy high-grade investment bonds is 
the fact that we are nearing the end of a period of 
tight money. There has, it is true, been no actual 
stringency in the money-market, but that is solely be- 
cause of the way in which the banks have kept specula- 
tion under control and have themselves been liquidating 
their holdings of prime investment securities. We 
have not this year seen the high money rates of some 
past seasons, but the depressing effect on the price of 
good bonds has been just about the same. To the fact 
that the beginning of October saw the level of bond 
prices lower than at any time in years, selling by 
banks, trust companies, and other institutions con- 
tributed in no small degree. : 

With the general bank position as it is, it is by no 
means said that as soon as the crops are moved money 
will be in great supply and obtainable at low rates. 
But it can be taken for granted that there will be a 
very great change from conditions as they are at 
present. With the crops out of the way and the 
banks all over the country no longer under the neces- 
sity of granting such extensive accommodation to their 
customers, money conditions can be counted upon to 
become materially easier. That is the regular order 
of things each year after the moving of the crops is 
accomplished, and there is no reason to believe that 
this year will be any exception to the rule. Incidental 
to the January dividend and interest disbursements 
there will not improbably be a flurry in the money- 
market, but within a week or ten days after the first 
of the year we are practically certain to run into a 
period of comparatively low money rates. 

A period of stiff money now with the practical cer- 
tainty that within a couple of months money will be 
available in large supply—what does that suggest as 
to the course of the market for high-grade bonds? 
Very plainly that securities of this class will before 
long be in far better demand than they are at present. 
Nobody wants high-grade bonds when the demand for 
money is so great that six per cent. is being paid for 
accommodation. The banks, under those circumstances, 
need all the money they can get, in order to satisfy 
the demands of their clients—-and, consequently, con- 
vert their holdings of investment bonds into cash to 
the greatest possible extent. The bond-dealers, know- 
ing that they will be charged so high a rate for what- 
ever money they borrow in order to “carry” bonds, 
keep their supplies on hand down to the lowest possible 
point. Business-houses whose surplus is invested in 
bonds, finding that they have to pay a stiff rate for 
money at bank, sell out part or all of their holdings 
in order to raise additional capital. In every direc- 
tion it is the same thing—a period of high money 
rates finds every one more in need of ready money 
than of investments, and trying to sell out the bonds 
they have. 

That, naturally, is the investor’s opportunity—par- 
ticularly when, as at present, there is every probability 
that within a very few months these conditions will 
be exactly reversed. With money rates once more on a 
low level and the banks and other institutions again 
looking around for a chance profitably to employ sur- 
plus funds, repurchase on a considerable scale of the 
securities sold during the high-money period is sure 
to take place. Enviable, then, is the position of the 
investor who, when money rates were high and every 
one was selling, had the foresight to go in and buy. 

The market for high-grade bonds, in the next place, 
is worthy of the careful investor’s attention by reason 
of the fact that so few new securities of this sort have 
been added to the supply during the past couple of 
years. A number of small issues, have, it is true, been 
brought out, and one or two of fairly good size, but the 
total has been far below normal. In nearly every case 
even the strongest corporations wanting to borrow 
money have been warned by their bankers that the 
market for high-grade bonds was exceedingly limited 
and have been advised to do their financing in some 
other way. The result has been that while the total of 
security issues has run large, most of them have been 
issues of shares and notes and only comparatively few 
high-grade bonds have been added to the supply al- 
ready existing. 

Now the floating supply of any given kind of bond 
is like a pool of water—unless it is being constantly 
added to it steadily decreases in volume. In the case 
of the pool the water evaporates. In the case of the 
bonds various issues come due, are paid off, and cease 
to exist. But that is only one way in which there is a 
lessening of the visible supply. Take the case of high- 
grade bonds. The past couple of years have seen a 
good deal of selling by individual investors, but they 


have also seen the absorption of securities of this, 


class by banks and business-houses on a scale which 
only a few years ago would have been considered im- 
possible. Compare the security holdings of the banks 
(most of which are high-grade bonds) with their hold- 
ings before the panic, and it will quickly be seen 
where a good many hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of bonds have disappeared to. And as to the 
absorption by business-houses, that has been even more 
striking. ‘Ten years ago while there may have been 
individual cases of commercial firms’ accumulated sur- 
plus being invested in bonds, that, as a general prac- 
tice, was unknown. To-day a very large proportion of 
commercial houses make that disposition of their sur- 
plus funds and the number is constantly growing. 
With the realization of the many advantages attending 
the investment of the business firm’s surplus in high- 
grade bonds, the practice has become very general, 
some of the leading bond-houses, indeed, devoting 
their energies largely to the development of that kind 
of business. For this purpose, of course, only bonds 
of the very best grade are suitable, and it is thus upon 
the supply of that kind of security that the entire 
demand is focused. 

With so few new issues being put out and all this 
absorption from banking and commercial sources going 
on, it has come about that there has really been a 
very great reduction in the available supply. Indi- 
viduals’ selling and the scattering liquidation from 
banks and business-houses induced by the stiff money- 
market may, at times, have given just the opposite 
appearance to the market, but that is a mere surface 
indication. There has, it is true, been no inclination 
to follow prices up; but quietly and steadily this 
absorption has been going on and has resulted now in 
reducing the supply of good bonds available to a lower 
point than at any time for a good while past. 

This is a condition which, while it may not be at 
present apparent, will make itself felt just as soon as 
there springs up any substantial demand for bonds 
of this class. And from any one of several different 
directions that is likely to come. With so many people 
fearful as to the effect on the stock-market of the 
coming tariff revision, a substantial movement of 
money into bonds may at any time originate in that 
quarter. Again, any turn for the worse in the foreign 
situation would probably cause the transfer of large 
amounts of money into the very best and safest securi- 
ties available. But from whatever quarter it comes, 
development of any real demand for high-grade bonds 
will quickly disclose the scarcity that exists and cause 
prices to rise. 

Then finally there must be taken into account the 
fact that for the first time in some years general 
business is back on a basis where the country’s business 
interests can accumulate a fund available for bond 
investment. From a business standpoint 1911 was not 
a bad year; but while things were active enough, the 
margin of profit was small and not a great deal of 
money was made. That, in connection with the rise in 
the cost of living, resulted in but a comparatively small 
amount of money becoming available for investment 
in high-grade bonds. In only too many cases, where 
something was left over after the year’s expense had 
been provided for, it was felt that the investment 
must be made to yield the highest possible rate. 

Business is on a different basis at present. Without 
doubt there is a good deal of exaggeration as to 
general activity prevailing, but even making full allow- 
ance for that, there is every reason for believing that 
business is good and that people are making money— 
enough money so that, in spite of the continued high 
cost of living, there is something being accumulated 
on the right side of the account. Nor, with the 
margin of profit opening up and prospects for making 
money as they are, does the man who has money to 
invest feel that he is bound to get the last cent out of 
it in the way of income. For the sake of getting a 
little more in the way of interest he is no longer 
willing to take a chance—he feels that he doesn’t have 
to. The appeal of the new. high-interest-bearing 
security loses much of its force. The investment bond 
of demonstrated worth looks better. 

It will take some little time, however, for the full 
force of this influence to make itself felt. General 
business is good and the country is making money 
again, but even so its accumulation in any such quan- 
tity as to exert a really stimulating effect on the 
bond-market will require a considerable period of 
time. ‘The actual purchase of bonds in quantity by 
individual investors, on the other hand, will not be 
necessary in order to start the market up. It is the 
business of the bond-houses to sense the coming demand 
far in advance, and as soon as dealers become satisfied 
that it is only a matter of a comparatively short time 
before the public will really turn buyer, they them- 
selves may be relied upon to stock up heavily with 
the kind of bonds they figure will be most in demand. 
If, when that happens, supplies are found to be short, 
prices are likely to make a quick response. 





OUR GRATEFUL OFFERING 


For the wide richness of this world of ours, 
The mystery of the stubble and the flowers, 
For even the frosted marvel of the weed, 
Lord, make us glad indeed. 


BY ADA FOSTER MURRAY 


For silver hours lost in their shining flight, 
And for the heavy passing of the night; 
For evil things transmuted into fair, 
This frankincense we bear. 
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For hearts about.us- warm against our own; 
For light where lovely presences. have shone— 
As whiteness dropping from an ashen wing— 
Receive our thanksgiving. 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Echoes 


NECROMANCY 


(From the New York “ Herald”) 


We have frequently called attention to 
the fact that Colonel George Harvey, the 
editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY, was the seventh 
political son of a seventh political son. He 
was actually born with a _ political caul. 
Colonel Harvey proves it in this week’s issue 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY. He shows that HaAr- 
VER’S WEEKLY in its forecasts, not by the 
aid of test ballots, but by pure political in- 
sight, by reading the political stars and 
weighing the political atmosphere, was a 
little nearer right in estimating how the 
country would go than the Herald was. He 
predicted Governor Wilson’s election more 
than six | hag ago and showed why. 

The only danger he runs is in being ar- 
rested for violation of the law against 
fortune-telling, necromancy, and astrology. 





A HIGH BATTING AVERAGE 
(From the Montgomery “ Advertiser’) 


Nobody beat George Harvey, of HARPER’S 
WEPEKLY, in the accuracy of pre-election fore- 
casts except those who predicted that Wilson 
would carry every State in the Union. 
Colonel Harvey some weeks before the elec- 
tion surveyed the field and declared that Wil- 
son would get 387 electoral votes and “ prob- 
ably” 389. Wilson carried every tate 
Harvey gave him, and more. 

What is more to the point, Harvey cor- 
rectly estimated the strength of the Colonel 
and the President. The Harvey batting aver- 
age was high in this campaign. 





APOLOGIES ACCEPTED 


(From the Hartford “ Courant ”’) 

Our compinants (and contrite apologies) 
to Editor Harvey of The North American Re- 
view and HARPER’S WEEKLY. He sees what 
he foresaw—and foretold, too. His cam- 
paign guessing was just about. the best ever. 
He’s sure a political wizard. 








UNCONSCIOUS EMULATION | 
(From the Jacksonville “ Times-Union ”) 


Mr. Murphy had a majority of delegates 
-in the Syracuse convention—all admit this. | 
Now it is said that the outcome was perfect | 
freedom of action and the nomination of a 
candidate acceptable to everybody. Is not 
Murphy and Tammany entitled to credit? 
But the World filings him no bouquet and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY follows the Times-Union 
in doing him simple justice. 





ACCOMPLISHED 


(From the Los Angeles “ Tribune”) 
HARPER’S WEEKLY has ceased to admonish 
eople to ‘‘ save the Republic,” either regard- 
ng the task as accomplished or hopeless. 





WHAT CELIA SAID 


(From the Buffalo “ Commercial ”) 

If there were in the President’s Cabinet 
such a position as Secretary of Astrology, 
then Mr. Wilson should forthwith designate 
Colonel George Harvey for that portfolio. As 
a long-distance “ predicter” the editor of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY takes the cake. With re 
spect to Mr. Wilson he made seven predic- 
tions in the course of almost as many years, 
and each event has come about as he fore- 
told. It was in March, 1906, that the spare 
gentleman with the heavy-rimmed spectacles 
said in his paper: “We venture to suggest 
the nomination of President Woodrow Wilson, 
of Princeton University, as the Democratic 
candidate for President of the United States.” 

Shortly after Mr. Taft’s election, nearly 
two years later, the Wilson prophet observed : 
*“*We have a shrewd suspicion that the Demo- 
crats of New Jersey will nominate Woodrow 
Wilson as their candidate for Governor in 
1910, with a view to presenting his name to 
the Democratic national convention in 1912.” 





A year and a half later the prophesying 
colonel said: “We now expect to see Wood- 
He oa elected Governor of New Jersey 
n ¢ ho 

Another prediction came_ in_ September, | 
1910, to the effect that: ‘Mr. Wilson’s ma- | 
jority will be forty thousand.” (His plurality | 


was about fifty thousand and his majority 
about thirty-four thousand.) 

In November of the same year this ex- 
pectation was announced: “We now fully 
anticipate the nomination of Woodrow Wil- 
son for President of the United States by the 
Democratic convention of 1912, as against 
William H. Taft, Republican candidate.” 


In July last Colonel Harvey proposed to | 


“end this series of prophecies with a pre- 
diction that Woodrow Wilson will be duly 
elected President of the United States in 
November . next.” 

But, to cap the climax, these final words 
were said on November 2d: ‘** We now pre- 
dict that Woodrow Wilson’s majority over all 
in the Electoral College will exceed 300.” 

As Celia once remarked to Rosalind, “‘ Ob, 
wonderful !” 





OUR COMPLIMENTS TO JOE 


(From the Kewanee “ Star’) 

Colonel Harvey, editor of HARPER’sS WEEK- 
LY, must be the seventh son of a seventh 
son. He was the first to predict that Wood- 
row Wilson would be Governor of New Jersey 
and likewise first to predict that he would 
become President. But, shucks, he hasn’t 
anything on Joe Mulligan, who picked not 
only Wilson, but also Marshall, away back 
last spring before the primaries, when every- 
body else thought he was day dreaming. 





SPIRITUALISTIC 


(From the Saginaw “ Courier”) 
Colonel Harvey may have been born with 
a caul; he may be the seventh son of a 
seventh son of a gun. At any rate, he is 
about the most amazing political prognosti- 
cator that ever held a seance. 





BEATING THE STRAW VOTE 


(From the Minneapolis “ Journal”) 


Colonel Harvey’s prediction that. Wilson 
would have 300 electoral votes more than 
Taft and Roosevelt combined looked rash a 
week ago, but the returns show that Colonel 
Harvey did not come far from calling the 
turn. As an election guesser Colonel Harvey 
has the straw vote beaten to a frazzle. 





A HAPPY THOUGHT 


(From the Altoona “ Times”) 
If George Harvey applied his powers of 
political foresight to the stock-market he 
wouldn’t have to edit for a living. 





AS ADVERTISED 


(From the Harrisburg “ Independent ”’) 

In all the world there is no other political 
prophet like Colonel Harvey of HArpeEr’s 
WEEKLY. In last week's number of the 
WEEKLY he printed a series of seven pre- 
dictions about Wilson. Six of them had al- 
ready been fulfilled. The last prediction was 
made on November 2d last and seemed the 
most reckless of the series. It seemed ab- 
surd to reckon on a clear majority of more 
than 300 in the Electoral College. As we 
said in discussing the prophecy, it meant 
that Wilson must get 416 electoral votes, a 
thing unprecedented and hardly to be thought 
of when politically wise men were discussing 
the probability of an election by the Con- 
gress because of a deadlock in the Electoral 
College. No candidate ever before got more 
than 336 electoral votes. How, then, could 
any candidate get 416 votes this year? Im- 
possible ! 

One should have been prepared, for the 
wise man has said that the impossible always 
happens. Wilson got not only the 416, but 
according to a Republican source he has 
439 in the Electoral College, and a Demo- 
cratic source gives him 442. The most re- 
markable of political prophecies is fulfilled. 





NO MORE AT PRESENT 


(From the Joplin “ Globe’) 

Unanimous permission is asked of the 
country that the distinguished editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY be permitted to say “I told 
you so.” If he will quit the predicting busi- 
ness right now he will class several points 
psec than the soothsayer that warned J. 
esar. 





A Thanksgiving Plaint 


Las’ year it was—w’en I was at 
My Grampa’s for Thanksgiving Day, 
An’ watched th’ browned-up lady come 
An’ take my piled-up plate away, 
An’ Grampa tried to ’xplain to me 
(A Grampa’s very wise, you know) 
How sometimes Little Boys’ brown eyes 
Will bigger than their stomach grow. 


*N’en I decided in my head 

I will begin wite straight away 
An’ save a little bit of place 

For nex’ Thanksgiving—ef’ry day! 
But pretty soon it got to be 

Our “sausages an’ pancake” time, 
An’ Little Boys can’t save no room 

Until—well, mebbe, by-an’-bime. 


*N’en Christmas came wif stockings all 
Chock full of candy you mus’ eat, 
An’ Sunday-schools wants Little Boys 
To ’preciate their ice-cream treat; 
’N’en I went wisitin’ up where 
Green hemlock trees an’ white snow stay 
An’ rosy cheeks an’ appeltites 
Go walkin’ ’round wif you all day. 


An’ Folks wif gingham aprons b’lieve 
It’s bes’ to “ fill up growin’ boys” 

*Cause they mus’ whoop an’ “ kick it out,” 
W’en they gets mos’ too big for toys. 

*N’en summer was—w’en all outdoors 
Turns right into good things to eat— 

Ain’t half thro’ eatin’ strawberries 
’Fore Robin Redbreast says, “ Tweet, 

tweet!” 





In Grampa’s cherry tree—an’ nen 
Th’ prickly red-raspberry vine 
Will reach out big handfuls to you, 
An’ Little Boys they feel “ jus’ fine,” 
An’ picnics are—an’ all your teeth 
They like th’ rows of buttered corn, 
An’ big pink watermelons make 
You glad it is that you are born. 


Till—w’y it’s mos’ Thanksgiving-time, 
An’ ’cause it is th’ only way, 
*S w’y I p’tend that I won’t eat 
A single thing—th’ whole long day! 
’"N’en all th’ Folks they shake their 
heads— 
“?Tain’t natural—th’ 
right!” 
An’ go an’ make a del’cacy 
To try an’ tempt his appeltite. 


child 


ain’t 


An’ Pa’s Aunt Araminta Ann 
That acts all languid-like, she say 
She s’pose as how he’s’ mos’ 
young 
To be “in love” an’ pinin’ ’way. 
But Grampa he will comfort me— 
He says th’ Millionairest man 
W’y he can’t eat a single bit 
Of anything more than he can! 


too 


Not even if th’ Mans can pile 
Round dollars clear up in th’ sky— 
He feels jus’ same as Little Boys 
That wants more mince an’ punkin 
pie. 
Marie Louise ToMPKINS. 


| 





| 
| 
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Pipeology 
Here isa fine meerschaum pipe 
with a clear amber stem. It 
makes a bully smoke. The pipe 
illustrated has been in constant 
service 19 years. Itis beautifully 
colored—and as sweet as a nut, 








Prince Albert tobacco is the link that hooks 
up the man and his pipe. You simply can’t 
help getting jimmy pipe joyous if you fireup 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 

Forget every other brand you ever smoked or fried to smoke, for Prince Albert 
can’t bite your tongue. The scorch is cut out by a patented process. 

Flavor, aroma? Delicious! Long burning? Yes! 

And won’t sting? Surest thing you know! 

Oh, stop a-wishin’. Go to it! 
Here’s a hunch—when you act cigarette hungry, just roll up some P. A. Listen, 
it’s great stuff—so fresh, and fragrant and delicious! Gives you a new idea how 
bully a cigarette can be. Makes you forget the fire-brands and dust-brands. 

Buy P. A. anywhzre in toppy 5c red bags; 10c tidy red tins and pound and half-pound humidors. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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You Remember FOREST anoSTREAM! 


The oldest and best outdoor publication for real outdoor people. Weekly; $3.00 a year. Hunting, 
Camping, Canoeing, Yachting, Fishing, Travel, Sport, Adventure, Kennel, Trap Shooting. 
Special trial subscription offer $1.00 for six months with our book “Game Laws 
in Brief,” giving Fish and Game Laws of every state in the Union and Canada. 
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never wearies 
the operator of 


L. C. Smith & Bros. 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


Typewriter 


The Ball Bearings remove 
so much friction that it 
takes one-quarter to one- 
half ounce less pressure 
to print a letter witha key 
on this machine. That is 
why the operators finish 
the busiest day’s work 
with no feeling of fatigue— 
saving strength on each 
of the many thousand 
times a key is touched. 


Fewer machines are needed in the office 
equipped with the L. C. SMITH & 
BROS. TYPEWRITERS. Each 
machine, as it stands, will handle all ° 
varieties of work. To see for yourself 
the capacity combined with simple and 
strong construction— 


Send for new Booklet— 
**The Measure of Worth’? 


It explains how to find out 
by actual test which type- 
writer is the cheapest in the 
end, no matter what its first 
cost. It a fund of in- 
formation invaluable to the 
typewriter owner and user. 
It is yours for the asking. 
Drop us a post card today. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS, 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Head Office for Domestic 
and Foreign Business: 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 
Branches in all 
rincipal 
Cities 















- That fe 
Awful Smart 
Your Shaving Soap Did It 


The free caustic found 
its way into the pores of 
your skin and that terri- 
ble smarting and draw- 
ing sensation resulted. 


MENNENS 
SHAVING CREAM 


which contains no free caustic, 
and enjoyacool, comfortable shave. 

















Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
a lather which requires no ‘* rub- 
bing in’’ with the fingers to soften 
the beard. You lather and then 
you shave. Saves lime, and does 
away with tender faces. 

For sale everywhere, 25c 

Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


Makers of the celebrated 
Mennen’s Toilet Powder wi 




















A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
_ WORTH WHILE 


s generous in your gift 
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Dealers or C. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N.Y. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Ant Enemies of Texas Crops 


Tue farmers of south central Texas are 
plagued by an ant which, under the foster- 
ing influences of cultivation, is steadily 
increasing and bids fair to become a seri- 
ous obstacle to agriculture over a wide 
district. This is the leaf-cutting ant, and 
already in the valleys of Colorado, Gauda- 
loupe, Comal, and San Antonio its nests 
are practically continuous for miles to- 
gether. The general habits of this ant 
are well known, for similar species are 
numerous in the American tropics. The 
insects cut the leaves from trees or other 
vegetation and carry them to the nests. 
Sometimes a column of them is seen mov- 
ing along, each ant holding over its back 
a piece of a leaf, giving the “army” a 
very odd appearance; hence a common 
name is parasol or umbrella ant. On ar- 
rival at the nest each leaf is cut into 
small pieces, and the shreds are rolled 
into pellets and placed upon a heap or 
“bed” previously accumulated, where 
there is growing a fungus on which the 
ants feed. As the supply of fungus is 
consumed it is continually renewed by 
the addition of pellets upon which new 
fungus may grow, so that eventually the 
nests contain a large spongy mass, the 
surface of which is covered with the slen- 
der threads of mold which form the 
steadily cultivated food-supply of the 
colony. 

Evidently the ants exercise great care 
that no other fungus than the one ap- 
proved species shall grow there. In mid- 
winter and during the greatest heat of 
midsummer these pigmy gardeners are 
inactive; but during most of the year they 
are extremely busy enlarging their sub- 
terranean galleries, the position of which 
is shown in each case by a circular mound 
around the entrance formed of the earth 
brought out. The work is done chiefly 
at night in hot weather, but continues all 
day when it is cool. 

Under natural conditions trees only 
were attacked—every sort except oaks and 
one at a time, so that sometimes a small 
tree would be defoliated in a single night. 
Now, however, crop plants are found much 
more convenient and everything seems 
available for their purpose. With the in- 
creasing numbers of the insects this is 
becoming a source of serious damage to 
fields and orchards, and the farmers are 
spending considerable time and money in 
combating the pest. They find that the 
most effective means of control is to pour 
cyanide of potassium into the holes lead- 
ing to the nests, the fumes of which, cir- 
culating through the galleries, kill the 
inhabitants. Some men are devoting 
themselves to this work as a business. 

New colonies are started by these ants 
in a most businesslike way. From time 
to time a flight of females will leave a 
large nest and go some distance in search 
of a new site. Having chosen a spot 
where the soil is dry and loose, the queen 
alights, digs beneath the surface, deposits 
a small quantity of the living mycelium of 
the fungus which she has brought with 
her from “ home,” and lays upon it a few 
eggs. When these hatch a new colony 
has begun its career. 





The Bird’s-Egg Industry 


Just as philatelists and numismatists 
consult their standard catalogues to as- 
certain the value set upon postage-stamps 
and coins, so do collectors of birds’ eggs 
turn to their catalogue to determine the 
value of choice specimens. This catalogue 
is based upon the standard list of the 
birds of North America as published by 
the American Ornithologists’ Union. 

The most valuable egg one may possess 
is that of the great auk, whose value is 
set down at $1,600. About the cheapest 
egg listed is that of the dove, which brings 
two cents. One of the most valuable eggs 
of all is that of the California vulture 
or condor, which is generally listed at 
$225 per egg, although sometimes it may 
be obtained for less. 

The business of gathering and selling 
birds’ eggs is a far more extensive one 
than the layman would imagine. We hear 
little of the collectors, but they are for- 
ever busy in all parts of the world, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Labrador 
to South America. Most of their speci- 
mens find their way into the collections of 
wealthy connoisseurs, such as, for instance, 
the Rothschild collection. 

The prices are fixed by dealers in eggs 


and naturalists’ supplies, to be found in’ 


almost every large city in the country. 
Many collections represent large sums of 
money. Not long ago there was sold in 
an Eastern city a collection embracing 
ninety sets of the eggs of the golden eagle, 
several specimens of the California 
vulture’s eggs, considered very rare, and 
many sets in series of humming-birds’ 
eggs, wild ducks’, and other aquatic birds’. 

Many of the most coveted specimens are 
to be found in the far north, the result 





being that the egg-hunters must travel 
well within the arctic circle. For in- 
stance, during the past few years much 
time and money has been spent in an en- 
deavor to discover latter-lay traces of the 
Labrador duck, thought to be extinct. 

The principal tool of the egg-hunter is 
a drill, somewhat resembling that of the 
dentist. It shows a pointed burr on the 
end, quite as sharp as a needle. These 
drills are of different sizes for different 
eggs. To prepare an egg for preservation, 
which it sometimes becomes necesary for 
the hunter to do on the spot, there are 
first drilled two holes on opposite sides, 
and then the blow-pipe is inserted, and 
soon the contents of the egg are removed. 
The shell is thereupon carefully rinsed 
with water containing corrosive sublimate 
or other preparation. Then it is placed 
on a tray of sand to dry, when it is 
ready for labeling. 





The Natural Gas Supply 


Wirn the single exception of a perfect 
lubricating oil found in one spot in West 
Virginia, natural gas is, of all mineral 
products, the most readily adapted to 
commercial use in the form in which it 
is derived from the earth, and its impor- 
tance as an asset to industry over a large 
area of the United States is enormous. 
At the beginning of the present year there 
were in operation no fewer than 28,428 
wells, from which during the last cal- 
endar year there were derived 508,353,- 
341,000 cubic feet of gas, which was, how- 
ever, a decrease of nearly a billion feet 
from the product of the preceding year. 
Despite this decrease in production, the 
value of the gas increased nearly four 
million dollars as a result of the increased 
demand from consumers of all kinds. 

Countless millions of cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas have been allowed to go to waste 
in past years, almost incredible extrava- 
gance being common in the gas-producing 
regions, the apparent idea being that the 


supply was inexhaustible. There are now 


millions of dollars invested in gas-pump- 
ing plants and pipe lines. 

Kansas City, Missouri, is noteworthy as 
an enormous consumer of natural gas, so 
important to the industries of that city 
being a continued supply that in 1911 the 
Board of Public Utilities appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the probable dura- 
tion of the supply. The report of this 
commission, headed by the State Geologist 
of Kansas, is to the effect that in its 
opinion the supply of natural gas will not 
prove adequate to meet the demands of 
Kansas City more than three or four 
years, 

The great gas-producing and consuming 
States are Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, 
in the order named. Probably ninety 
per cent. of all the natural gas produced 
is used for manufacturing purposes, af- 
fording the cheapest and most convenient 
medium for power production yet found. 
The remainder of the gas is utilized for 
other industrial purposes, for lighting, 
heating, ete. 

During the last three years the sepa- 
ration of the more volatile grades of gaso- 
lene from natural gas issuing from oil 
wells has become a profitable industry of 
increasing importance. This will, eventu- 
ally, become a settled and flourishing busi- 
ness, as millions of cubic feet of gas which 
are now wasted might be converted into 
gasolene. 





Rome’s Postal Service 


Tue Romans had, of course, what to 
our minds would be a crude postal system, 
yet their mail was forwarded with con- 
siderable speed. 

The system of couriers on horseback 
was borrowed from the Persians, who, 
according to Xenophon, had established 
it under Cyrus. The Roman adaptation 
of this was the best system of transmit- 
ting letters among the ancients. 

All along the great Roman roads sta- 
tions were erected at distances of five or 
six miles from one another. At each of 
these stations forty horses were constant- 
ly maintained, and by the help of relays 
it was easy to travel one hundred miles 
in a day. 

These services were intended for the 
state only, it being imperative to secure 
the rapid interchange of official communi- 
cations. In the time of Julius Cesar the 
system was so well organized that of two 
letters the great soldier wrote from Brit- 
ain to Cicero at Rome the one reached its 
destination in twenty-six and the other 
in twenty-eight days. 

Private citizens were obliged to resort 
to the services of slaves, and it is not 
until the end of the third century that 
we hear of the establishment of a postal 
system for private persons by the Em- 





peror Diocletian; but how long this sys- 
tem endured, history does not inform us. 
The supply of horses and their mainte- 
nance was compulsory, and only the Em- 
peror could grant exemption from it. 





Some Facts About Light 


THE light of the stars has been meas- 
ured and the following results have been 
obtained: The light that we receive from 
stars of the first magnitude, like Vega, is 
equal approximately to a forty-thousand- 
millionth part of that of the sun. It is 
calculated that the total light received 
from the lesser stars is equal to that of 
three thousand stars of the first mag- 
nitude, or a sixth part of that which is 
sent to us from the moon. 

Light exercises a mechanical pressure 
which can be measured in the laboratory. 
It has been shown by experiments with 
artificial light that in its production 
enormous quantities of energy are dis- 
sipated. In an ordinary wax candle the 
total energy which is ‘transformed into 
light is really but two per cent. Gas 
and kerosene lamps are not more eco- 
nomical. On the other hand, the glow- 
worm transforms into light (by means 
yet unknown) ninety per cent. of the 
total energy expended. 

It is known that light influences very 
largely the aroma of flowers. A garden 
is more fragrant when it is shaded than 
when the sun is allowed to shine in full 
blaze upon it. This, at any rate, is the 
conclusion of a Frenchman who has made 
a vast number of experiments. That 
which affects the fragrance of flowers 
is not the oxygen of the atmosphere, as 
has been commonly believed, but the light. 
According to the same authority the in- 
tensity of the perfume exhaled by a 
flower depends upon the pressure of water 
in the cells of the plant, which tends to 
throw out the essential oils that produce 
the odor, and the action of the solar light 
diminishes the pressure of the water in 
these cells. The irrigation of the plant 
augments the pressure, and likewise, of 
course, the production of perfume. Dur- 
ing the night the air is charged with 
aroma merely because the solar light does 
not exercise an inhibiting influence on 
the emanations. 





American Peaches in England 


ENGLISH folk are shy of buying peaches, 
which they have learned to look upon as 
a luxury. That this is so is not to be 
wondered at, in view of the high prices 
that the home-grown fruit commands. 
Hothouse peaches, for example, fetch at 
retail as much as $3.60 to $6 a dozen, and 
even the outdoor fruit costs from $1.50 
to $2.50 per dozen. On the other hand, 
consignments from the State of Washing- 
ton sold at retail in the London market 
lately for sixty cents a dozen, while Colo- 
rado peaches could be bought retail for as 
little as three cents apiece. 

American apples have found a market 
in England, where people ask for them 
as a matter of course. There seems no 
reason, therefore, why the imported peach 
should not become equally popular, as the 
enjoyment of the fruit will thus be made 
possible to those who find the home-grown 
product beyond their means. Its advent 
also would be welcomed in hotels and 
restaurants for the preparation of dishes 
in which the fruit forms part. Another 
effect would be to prolong the peach sea- 
son. At present the fall market depends 
largely on the outdoor fruit, the supply 
of which is made doubtful by the uncer- 
tainty of the climate. American growers, 
accordingly, see prospects of a _ good 
market in England now that people there 
begin to realize the comparative cheapness 
of the imported peach. 





Wanted—Women 


For a good many years now all civilized 
nations have had the census, in order to 
determine scientifically the approximate 
conditions of population at home and 
throughout the world. Some of the sta- 
tistics relating to the proportions of the 
sexes in different parts are interesting. 

The total population of the world is esti- 
mated to be 1,700 millions, and the propor- 
tion is said to be 1,000 men to 990 women. 

The proportion varies considerably ac- 
cording to the region. In Europe there 
are, for each 1,000 men, 1,027 women; in 
Africa, 1,045; in America, 964; in Asia, 
961; in Australia, 937. 

The maximum feminine population is in 
Uganda, where there are 1,467 women to 
each 1.000 men, and the minimum in the 
gold countries of Alaska and in Malaysia. 
where there are found only 391 and 389 
women, respectively, to each 1,000 men. 
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The Thermometer at Sea 


Amone the records of the Hydrographic 
Office in Washington are some five and a 
half millions of memoranda of the tem- 
perature of sea-water in all parts of the 
world and at all seasons. ‘They have 
been noted and sent in by mariners during 
the last sixty years. Twice as many such 
notes are stored in Hamburg, besides 
millions elsewhere. ‘The tabulation of 
them, supplemented by observations of a 
more scientific sort upon temperatures at 
various depths, have been of decided value 
to navigation as well as of theoretic inter- 
est. 

The comparative warmth, as well as 
the onward flow of the Gulf Stream, was 
noted by some of the earliest voyagers to 
this side of the Atlantic; and the rest- 
less curiosity of Benjamin Franklin led 
him to make as careful observations upon 
it during his trips to and from Europe 
as his means permitted. His common 
sense saw how helpful this current might 
be to ships, and he urged captains to use 
the thermometer to ascertain when they 
reached it and to enable them to keep 
within its influence When going east or to 
steer clear of it in coming west. Lieu- 
tenant Maury, who was the founder of 
hydrographic science, used such tempera- 
ture memoranda as were available in his 
examination of ocean currents. By fol- 
lowing his directions shipmasters of half 
a century ago shortened the voyage be- 
tween North America and England by ten 
days, that from New York to Qalifornia 
by about forty-five days, and that from 
England to Australia and back by two 
months. Helland Hansen, the Norwegian 
geographer, declares that the profit from 
the use of Maury’s charts by British 
owners on the East India route alone 
amounted to ten million dollars yearly. 
Latterly the usefulness of the thermometer 
in indicating the neighborhood of ice has 
been emphasized among mariners. 

Ascertaining surface temperatures is 
very simple work; it is only necessary 
to draw up a bucket of sea-water and 
immerse in jt an ordinary thermometer. 
In this simple way the millions of notes 
on record have been made and sent in 
upon formal blanks as now required by 
most governments. ‘To learn the tempera- 
ture at various depths is more difficult. 
Experiments began over one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and there has been steady 
progress in apparatus designed to secure 


greater and greater certainty. Insulated 

s<?, 
thermometers were succeeded by Six’s 
maximum and minimum thermometers, 


which, with improvements, are still very 
serviceable, although they have the defect 
of not showing any intermediate values. 
Still more accurate are certain forms of 
reversible thermometers, which can be 
made to turn upside down at any desired 
depth, whereby the temperature at that 
stratum is registered and can be read off 
when the instrument is hauled up. In 
order to stand the tremendous pressure 
of great depths this thermometer is placed 
inside a strong glass tube; and the most 
modern forms will register, on the aver- 


age, within a hundredth of a degree. 
Sometimes an insulated bottle is sent 


down with a registering thermometer in- 
side it, and thus a sample of the water 
from a certain depth and its temperature 
are obtained simultaneously. ‘This method 
is of value in checking the error that 
arises from the fact that when a sample 


of water. is raised from several hundreds’ 


or thousands of feet down it cools slightly 
when brought to the surface, due to re- 
lease of pressure. When a body of water 
sinks, as the cold polar water is con- 
stantly doing, its temperature rises a lit- 
tle by reason of the pressure to which it 
is subjected. When it rises, or is brought 
up, the case is reversed and it loses some 
heat by expansion. This may amount to 
several tenths of a degree when the depth 
is great and helps to explain the curious 
fact that the bottom water in the “ deeps ” 
is warmer than that a fev hundred 
fathoms above it. 

The temperature in the deepest strata 
of the North Atlantic is about 36.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit and remains fairly uniform at 
this figure everywhere below 2,000 fath- 
oms. The surface temperature in sum- 
mer in the mid-Atlantic between New- 
foundland and Ireland is about 72.5 de- 
grees. The rate of decrease toward the 
bottom is by no means uniform, however. 
There are layers of colder and warmer 
water within the first thousand fathoms 
or so, indicating submarine currents. 
These seem. to keep their relative posi- 
tions fairly well in any one locality, but 
vary in different regions. For example, 
the water 500 fathoms below the surface 
off the Irish coast is much warmer than 
that at an equal depth north of Scotland. 
This is owing to the presence of the sub- 
marine ridge stretching from the Shetland 
Islands to the Faroés and thence to Ice- 
land and Greenland called the Wyville 
Thomson Ridge, which rises to within 
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500 fathoms of the surface and dams back 
all the deeper flood of arctic water. 

Such variations have a great effect, of 
course, upon the distribution of “oceanic 
plants and animals, especially the multi- 
tude of minute organisms which form 
the basis of the subsistence of those higher 
forms which are of interest and value to 
sea fishermen. These are most abundant 
in both variety and numbers in the tropics 
and diminish toward the poles. Warm 
currents permit them to live much farther 
north in some seas than elsewher*, while 
cold currents produce the opposite effect. 
Thus the study of ocean temperatures be- 
comes important in discovering new re- 
gions where food for fishes exists and 
where, consequently, the fishes themselves 
may be expected. 

One can easily see what important re- 
lations must exist between the oceanic 
life and the temperature of its habitat, 
but one rather curious fact recently 
brought out by Professor Gran may be 
worth mention in particular. It appears 
that large numbers of organisms are 
limited in range vertically rather than 
horizontally, being very widely distributed 
in space, but confined to a definite layer, 
so to speak, of water having a certain 
warmth to which they are accustomed. 
In the northern seas this habitat may lie 
close to the surface, kept cool by the 
climate; but toward the south the sur- 
face becomes much warmer, and the ani- 
mals must sink more and more to feel 
the right degree of coolness, until, under 
the equator. they may be able to reside 
only, at a depth of a hundred fathoms or 
more. Thus in the tropics only a deeply 
sunk net can catch creatures which in 
subpolar latitudes are taken by surface 
tow nets. This is interesting, but it be- 
comes doubly so when one reflects that in 
this broad range the same kinds of organ- 
isms must adapt themselves to extreme 
variations other than temperature, since 
those in the north are in full daylight, 
feel no pressure, and get comparatively 
fresh water, while those living in the 
depths at the equator are in total dark- 
ness, in salter water, and under great 
pressure. Such examples of adaptability 
as this have a very considerable bearing 
on the problems of variation and the 
evolution of species. 





Who Invented Paper ? 


ALL the world knows that the Arabs 
transmitted from India to Europe, through 
Arabia, the figures with which we do our 
sums, but it is not generally known that 
we also have them to thank for paper. 

At various times the scholars of dif- 
ferent countries have tried definitely to 
determine the real discoverer of paper in 
the eleventh.century. It is to paper that 
we owe the renaissance of letters. From 
time immemorial something answering 
modern paper was used in China, where 
it was manufactured from silk. About 
the middle of the seventh century of our 
era there seems to have been established 
in Arabia a manufactory of paper, and 
fifty years later the way was discovered 
to make it from cotton instead of from 
silk, silk being a rare commodity outside 
of China at that time and cotton relative- 
ly plentiful. In the reign of Henry II. 


of France a Greek scholar was sent to | 


Paris, to arrange systematically a cata- 
logue of antique manuscripts in the Royal 
Library, and a notation in his hand speaks 


of what was then known as “ paper” as 
originating in Damascus. The later in- 


vention of making paper from 
or hemp has been attributed 
Italy and Germany, but there 
that it existed prior to the 
century. 
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The Viking’s Bread 


A FELLOW of the University of Stock- 
holm (Schitzten) has discovered a loaf 
of bread dating from the time of the 
Vikings. Microscopic examination shows 
that the bread was made of the bark of 
the pine tree and the flour of peas. 

This discovery shows that peas were 
cultivated in Sweden nine hundred years 
after Christ. 

Few archeological discoveries of bread 
have been made and very little bread 
dating from antiquity has been found. 

In 1908 a cooked loaf of wheaten flour 
(a find dating from the fourth century 
after Christ) was dug out of the ruins 
of an ancient castle in Boberg. 





A Fatal Hour 


Tue French railroad stations have 
adopted the system of numbering the 
hours from one to twenty-four, instead 
of from one to twelve, for convenience in 
calculations and to avoid the often mis- 
quoted A.M. and P.M. As a consequence 
they have had an amusing recurrence of 
difficulties with passengers, who refuse to 
board or to leave trains at one—that is 
to say, thirteen—o’clock. So widespread 
is this objection, indeed, that it has been 
found advisable to alter time-tables. 
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a beautiful composition by 
Chaminade, is one of many 
thousand pieces that you 
can play if you own a Kran- 
ich & Bach Player-Piano— 
"the most human of all." 
Even though you know - 
nothing about piano-playing. 
your performance is tech- 
nically perfect; and, better 
still, you can play with true 
persenal musical expres- 
sion, exactly like the most 
experienced pianist. 
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performer. And "expression" 
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is what makes music—not technique. y 
The KRANICH & BACH PIANO is famous as one of the, 
half-dozen really first-grade pianos. The Kranich& Bach Player 
Adtion is exclusively a K & B product— invented by us and made 
by us, in every detail, in the same factory with the piano. It is, 


therefore, equally as perfect as the piano, and is to be had on/y 
in KRANICH & BACH PLAYER-PIANOS. 


Among the many exclusive features of superiority, one of the most im- 


portant is the TRI-MELODEME 
or TRIPLE SOLO device, which 
enables you fersonal/y to "bring 
out" the melody whether in bass, 
tenor or treble, and subdue all else. 


Complete and interesting literature will be sent on re- 
quest; also a sample copy of The Player Magazine 


Sold on Convenient Monthly 
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Uncle Joshua’s Thanksgiving 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
Now ez fer me, Thanksgivin’ Day 
Is allers welcome, matters not 
How skeerce the blessin’s on my way, 
Or what I hev or hevn’t got. 
[I never seed the time when things 
Was bad enough fer me to cuss, 
But thinkin’ on ’em out, by Jings! 
They might hev been a derned sight 
wuss. 


Take my old hoss—old Peter thar! 
Pete’s got a leg so fearful swolt 
It gives the poor old nag a jar 
When anybody ketches holt. 
3ut when [ reckon up the score 
My thanks goes echoin’ o’er the ridge— 
A hoss with three good legs in four 
Hain’t such a rotten averidge! 


Then thar’s. my boy, Dan Webster—he’s 
Been down to college fer a spell 
A-studyin’ the Ollergies 
An’ dressin’ ruther loud an’ swell. 
He comes back hum an’ looks at me 
With disapprovin’ eye an’ grim, 
But I’m as thankful ez kin be 
Thet 1 don’ hev ter look like him! 


An’ then my ‘darter—Mandy Jane. 
She’s been to boarding-skule this year, 
An’ say—she uster be right plain, 
gut now, gosh! she’s a queen round 
here! 
But she’s so discontented—my! 
“The dullest spot she’s ever found!” 
But ez fer me I’m thankful I 
Kin find my fun jest settin’ round! 


The fodder’s fine; the punkin’s gold 
Ez any moon ye ever see; 
The cramberries like them of old 
Is jest ez sweet ez they kin be; 
The turkey’s fat, breast, j’ints, 
shanks, 
And Sal Amandy cooks ’em grand— 
So when it comes to givin’ thanks 
Yell find your Uncle Josh on hand! 


and 


The Elusive Football Ticket 


Av this time of the year the question 
of obtaining football tickets for the 
closing big games of the season is one 
that is of serious importance to thousands 
of football enthusiasts all over the coun- 
try. The outsider who writes to his ac- 
quaintance at college a few days before 
the final game of the season for tickets 
little realizes how hard it is for his friend 
to comply with his request. The ticket 
applications for the big games close two 
or three weeks before the day set for the 
game, and in the interval the ticket de- 
partment of a large university has a force 
of men going over the applications and 
deciding which ones will have to be re- 


jected. Every year the ticket depart- 
ments of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton 
are obliged to throw out thousands of 


applications that cannot be filled. 

The tickets for the Yale-Harvard, Yale- 
Princeton, Harvard-Princeton, and other 
big games are never placed on public sale, 
but can only be applied for by members 
of the university and graduates. This 
year the demand for tickets is so great 
for the Yale-Harvard game, at New 
Haven, that the ticket department of 
Yale has announced that only those 
graduates who apply for one ticket will 
be sure of having their applications filled. 
They may, if they wish, apply for more, 
but the probability is that they will not 
secure any, as the first orders filled are 
those for single tickets. The undergradu- 
ates of all departments will, however, 
receive their usuai allotments of three 
tickets each. 

As may be readily imagined,, with such 
a demand, tickets in the hands of specu- 
lators bring fancy prices. Many a man 
having come hundreds of miles to see his 
old “ Alma Mater” play has had to pay 
from twenty-five to a hundred dollars for 
a seat. ‘Tickets in the hands of specu- 
lators are very few, however, as the large 
colleges have a strict rule that if tickets 
are found in the possession of a specu- 
lator, the man on whose name they were 
issued can never have the privilege of 
applying for tickets again. 





An Animal that Imitates Fruit 


AN animal which the Spaniards in the 
Philippines call caguan is one of the most 
curious mammals that exist, offering at 
the same time the characteristics of 
monkey and bat. It hangs from a branch 
downward, its four feet together and its 
head between its paws. In this position 
it is never disturbed by birds. or beasts 
of prey, for it resembles some unpalatable 
fruit of great size, of which there are 
many examples in the tropical woods. 
The caguan harmonizes so well with the 
bark of the tree on whica it seeks its 
“roost” that it feels practically certain 
of not being molested. 
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The Spider’s Aid to Science 


WHEN surveyors prepare to plot off 
sections of land into squares, circles, 
parallelograms, and irregular areas, they 
find it necessary to place something in 
their instruments whereby a point may 
be fixed definitely, precisely, and with- 
in a fraction of an inch, even ‘though 
the point at which the instrument is 
directed be a mile distant. If one ob- 
serve the theodolites employed by sur- 
veyors, he will see across the round field 
of vision two or more lines running from 
one side to the other of the field of view. 

Now these lines do not “look large” 
even in the theodolite. A careful ex- 
amination of the diaphragm will show 
that these “cross wires” are nothing 
more nor less than spiders’ threads. 

It has been said that but for the pres- 
ence of these fine filaments of the insect 
the surveyor’s instrument would be worth 
little more than scrap metal, so far as its 
utility in surveying is concerned. Thus 
does the spider aid the work of man. 

The quantity of thread of the finest sort 
which a spider can produce at one spin- 
ning is most extraordinary. It is of 
record that more than four hundred feet 
has beén spun by one spider in its patient 
endeavors to reach the ground from the 
frame on which it has been placed by the 
dealer. 

When the web has been taken from the 
spider it is wound on a frame and kept 
for the use of the instrument maker. It 
is said that the filaments of the brown 
spider are the finest and most uniform of 
all. This thread shows no kinks, such as 
may be readily discovered in the thread 
of the larger spiders and the silkworm. 

Spiders’ webs have been used for in- 
struments of precision for a great many 
generations; and no one has ever dis- 
covered another filament so well adapted 
to this purpose. Platinum wire may be 
drawn out to the requisite finenes, but 
it is too easily affected by heat or cold. 

In the past makers of instruments of 
the sort mentioned have endeavored to 
rule fine lines on the surface of the lens 
It is said that 
about once in one hundred trials they 
would be able to procure a sharp point 
of diamond sufficiently fine for the pur- 
pose, but that when the lines were cut 
across the face of the lens it was found 
that they were ragged and uneven. Even 
the best grade of glass will flake a little 
in front of the point, and these irregu- 
larities become greatly magnified by the 
powerful lens. Sharpness of location with 
such an instrument, therefore, becomes 
impossible. 

The spider filaments «re about one one- 
hundred-and-twenty-fifth of an inch in 
diameter. The best threads are those 
from which the spider builds its nest. 
Less than an inch of the fine opaque 
thread is needed to fit up a considerable 
number of instruments. The fitting of an 
instrument is a delicate task, since it is 
not sufficient that the lines be got ap- 
proximately in the right positions—they 
must be true to the smallest fraction of 
an inch. Machines capable of marking 
space to the fifty-thousandth part of an 
inch are employed to place the filaments 
so that the surveyor may not go wrong. 
The instruments used by the geodetic sur- 
vey and in the observatories are crossed 
and recrossed by a multitude of fine lines. 
By these are measured the distances of 
headlands, capes, and mountains. Rail- 
way tracks are surveyed and laid, tun- 
nels are planned and bored, and the dis- 
tances of the stars are ascertained by 
means of the bit of thread supplied by the 
humble spider. In short, without the aid 
of the spider the great engineering feats 
of the world, to say nothing of many 
discoveries of astronomers, would be im- 
possible. 





Plus and Minus 


FoRMERLY, in order to express the sign 
of addition, the Latin <vord plus (more) 
was abbreviated to P, which in the haste 
of writing often degenerated into a simple 
cross and was ultimately adopted as such. 
With regard to the sign of subtraction, 
we see in many books published before the 
eighteenth century that it was written as 
a small horizontal stroke beneath the let- 
ters ms. Gradually it came to be writ- 
ten without the letters as we use it to- 


day. 





The Powder in the Sea 


Ir is caleulated that in the depths of 
the sea, under 6,000 meters of water, there 
is a stratum of powder so infinitely fine 
that, were it broken in the fingers, it 
would penetrate the pores of the skin, 
this powder being made up of the remains 
of shells and the skeletons of little ani- 
mals and plants. Each cubic centimeter 
of slime (or mud) that covers the bot- 
tom of the ocean contains the remains of 
ten thousand millions of organisms, each 
one of which is structurally as individual 
as the human body. 
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MORTEN’S MIXTURE is selected from the very finest tobacco grown in Ken- 
tucky. Itis cured by the English process, which takes out the sting and the burn in 
smoking. It is sweeter, cooler, and will burn the tongue less than any other. Quality 
and flavor are alike delicious. No finer smoking tobacco is grown, or can be produced. 
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Mr. Smoker » we would like to have you try, 
with our compliments, this 
sample of Morten’s Mixture 


A half-ounce package, carefully packed, 
will be sent, postage paid, if you enclose 
a 2-cent stamp with your name and 
address. 


Three out of every five samples we 
give away bring us orders—a wonder- 
ful statement, but absolutely true. It 
pays to give away such tobacco as this. 


MORTEN & CO. 


3 E. 42d St., New York City 
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